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pS 1G (Violinist), 
& Ramer. viol gp one Pianist for Private Par- 
Orders left with johmChe Church & Co. 
ARMIN W. DOERNER 
444 Broadway, or Care of John Church & Co., 


_ Cincinnati. O. 


MISS BERTHA ROSDERA, 
Teacher of Piano. A nua 
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bass. Particular attention | 
the violiu, and to the pupils | 
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nd Instromestal Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 sence | Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music, Orders left 
with John Charc h  & t Coy 


IsS LAURA B. JORDAN, 








Teacher of Pon Mt. Adams. City orders left. with | 


COLLEGE OF a 


Tohn Church & Co. 
: MISS RUTIL JONES (Soprano) 
Can be engaged tor a limited mnamber of Concerts dur- 
ing the season of 1881. Address John Chore! he a, 


PROF, JULIUS STURM 
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given to in 


also attend te conducting of amateur orchestras and | 





ryvilie. 

HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 W ‘alnut Sreet, or John 
Charch & Co. 





MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 


instrumental Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 








ohn Chnrch & Co 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), ie s 
wt West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
left with John C Churc h & Co. 


Orders 
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ce of Concert en- 
> eecwdarn with joun Church & Co. 
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DME. D DEL-ARIVIERE 


SONS. A 


















CHARLES WV Ww A RREN, 


Piano, ane ae | or Music. Residence, south side 
Kemper St Marie and Elim, West Walou 
Hills. Order” left with John Church & Co. will be 
promptly attended ta, 


MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 





mental Mnsic, 


HARMONY LESSONS BY MAIL! 


Tested ond warranted successful with intelligent scholars. 
ALSO, INSTRUCTION IN 


‘GOUATERPOINT). INSTRUMENTATION, END 
~—— PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 








ee Adapted to every individual purpose, 


HERMAN AUER, 


Care JonN Cuveacu & Co. 


Hacmols AND COLLEGES. 
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F GLENDALE FEMALE z COLLEGE, 
= collegiate year. Madame ; Ri 4: = 
Rev. 


= | others in musical d ment. Address 
” ti) 


Potter, Be 





singing societies. Residence Greenwood Street, Cor- | 


No.1 wines Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher ot | 3 
Vocal and 5 . rit An Institution Devoted Mxelusively to the 


jolin, pion ot be Composition. end Instra- 
Vocai a 


: 
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hie a VOL. 10, NO. 12.—SEPTEMBER, 1881. } 466 State St. Chicego 
‘7, ough CARDS. MRS. H. KITCHELL, © CINCINNATI 
ie Teacher ot Vocal and instrumental Music. No, 345 
‘ Race Street. 
SRE ae CONSERVATORY OF Music. 
ic Prev: goes “Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Sweet. ESTABLISHED IN 1867 
M 2 H. HOLBR THEO. HOLI L. E, The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the pu 
Teacher of Guitar, and ‘Vocalization, | Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 | a8 Well as by the highest musical authorities. been 
as 376 rect, Walnnot Street. acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institm 
incinnati, Ohio. : FR A ga tions. 
MISS FANNIE £. BEST, : oa eartits ag BAND AND Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
0 ee George Street. Music furnished for ali occasions. Address, No. 412 to a the s eee year, 
OTTO SI R (Pianist and Director}, ae Race Street. or fobno Chure h & Cc a. eS Young ies irom a distance can board in the in 
Doe stitution and pursue their studies under the er 
No. 49 West Eighth ders left 7 NO. A. BROBKHOVEN, | sonal Sebervinien of the Directress. Certi Gente 6 


are granted to students competent to teach 

Letters should be addressetl to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Musie, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





CINCINNATI 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils c an enter 


fang time, and non-residents cun secure board in 


the building. Circular and special inform ation 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, O10. 





tudy of Mastic. embracing systematic courses 


| of study in Voice, Theory, and all instruments in use 


' 
Professor of Music, pow to teach. Flute, Guitar, 


No. 43! West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 


in the <harch, Parlor, Orchestra and trass 
Band, established 1869, Fall Term begins Septem- 
berl2. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, See’y 


*‘HURCH and CO’S. THREE YRARS 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES and 
ORGANS, by which the Instrament becomes 
the property of the Hirer at the end of the 
third year, provided each quarter's hire shall 
have been regularly paid in advance Piano 
fortes, New, from $25.00, Organs, from $10.00, 
per quarter. 


Cuvren and GO. @& West Fourth St.,.Cincinnati, O 


Cottages, and Uprights. 


Que RCH and CO’S EM ERSONS in Squares, 


; 
: 
; 
; 


; 
| (utc KERING and SON'S Uprights, in 


Fane y Woods. 


CBURC H and CO’'S CHICKERINGS, in 


Squares, Uprigne, and Grands 











) CHU RCH and CO’'S IMPROVED COMBI- 


: 


NATION ORGANS, With * Qualifying Tubes.’ 
Combining pipes with reeds. Manufactured 
by Clough and Warten, Detroit, Mich. The 


effect produced is marvelous, the sonority and 
weight of tone being enormously increased, 
A large variety in stock, from to $1250 
Price Lists on application. 


Cuvercu and Co., 6 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0 
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JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver. 


The most complete collection of sacred and se- 
cular music for singing classes, choirs, institutes, 
and conventions, 


By L. 8. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 


The authors of this work have been engaged for 
ne in conducting institutes and conventions. 
av used all of the standard works, they have 
carefully noted their defects, and now offer the 
public the most perfect work of the kind ever 
published. 

Teachers should examine this book before making 

a selection. 
Price per dozen by express 
Price per copy, mailed free. a 
A single specimen copy nme to 
teachers, on receipt o 


Address all orders to 
J. B. CLARK, Publisher, 
829 Sheriff Street, 





CLEVELAND, O. 


THE — METHOD OF SINGING! 


- W. ROOT’S 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSIBLE, AND COMPLETE, 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 
*,” Not a physiological treatise; no startling 


theories; not a history of new registers ; noth- 
strange or mysterivus; buta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca- 
pable of om as | to sing acceptably. The great 
success of oot’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


CHURCH’S 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 


Is THE 
Most Popular Musical Magazine, 
BECAUSE 


IT APPEALS TO ALL _ MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 








Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions or prominent musical writers—music 
lessons, hints for singers, and discussions of meth- 
ods of teaching. e lighter sketches, stories. 
poems and correspondents. are bright and original, 
and the musical news full and fresh. The music 
pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and instru- 
mental, alone worth a year’s subscription. In ad- 
dition, every subscriber receives free the choice of 


11 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- 
ITOR, and Premium, would be abput $20, 


Subscription, $1.50 only. 


Mention grade of music preferred, and 

ether vocal or Instrumental, and we wll know 

which premium to send, Send stamp for specimen 
Visitor and particulars of premiums. 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Wew Chorus Book! 


"GHORUS | GASTLE, : 


By. Geo. FF’. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 


S@-EVERY PIECE TESTED.-@R 


‘* Chorus Castle’’ is filled with music for practice 
and pee performance; there is no space devoted 
to elementary work. In conjunction with ©“ The 
Palace of Song,” the “Chorus Castle’”’ affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign. 

&@- Examine ‘‘ Chorus Castle;’’ if you have not 
already seen “ Palace of Song ”’ examine that also. 

Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express, Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O- 


IMPORTANT =." 


England CONSERVATORY Say College of 
Music is sent free. Apply to E, URJEE, Music 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





to Repdents of 
ihe New c alen- 





Valuable for Teachers 


We heartily commend the Nusitc Beoks 
named below, to all persons who have not 
used them, »s superior to and fresher 
than most of the “A\ew Books” new offered. 


The Sovereign: 
By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 
192 large pages. pone 76 cts. each by Mail. 


The Vineyard of of Song: 


By ong: and SEWARD. 
192 large pages. staat ta 76 cts. each by Mail. 


The Sterling Gems: 
By PERKINS and MAIN. 
216 Svo. pages. $4.50 per dez.; 60 cts. each by Mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC! 


The Tonic Sol fa Music Reader: 


By TuHeo. F. SEwARD and B. C. UNSELD, 
Price $3.60 per doz.; 37 cts. each by Mail. 


Ma Specimen Pages free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph Street,, 76 E. Ninth Street, 
CHICAGYe, NEW YORK. 


A SPLENDID ANTHEM BOOK. 


Western Anthem Book 


EDITED BY 


w. T. GIFFE. 


160 pages. Select Music. Elegantly bound 
$1.00 each ; $9.00 per dozen. 
Authors: BARNRBY, SULLIVAN, ELVEy, Costa, MEN- 
PELSSOHN, MOZART, HANDEL, etc., etc 
GEO, D, NEWHALL & 
50 West Fourth St, 














Price, 


A bincinnst 





Monthly Price, 6d.; Subscription, 7s. a year, or 3s. 
6d. half year. 


E OnGital 








AND THE CHOIR. 


Edited by W. A. Barrett, Mus. B. Oxon. 








A Month} 


Review—Musical, Dramatic, and Lite- 
rary—Publis: 


hed on the Ist of every month. 








HE ORCHESTRA which has been estab- 

lished nearly twenty years has during 

that time been held in high esteem for its 

thoroughly independent tone, its just and un- 

biased criticism, and its aim to promote the 

objects of all who are interested in the de- 
velopment of High Class Music. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
£ s. d, 
03 6 
-0 0 6 


Five Lines (of Ten Words) orless - - 
Each Line after : 
5s. 6d. per Inch in Column. 


REPEATS—Four Insertions charged as Three if Pre- 
paid in one amouat. 


@@P~ Payments for Advertisements or Subscrip- 
tions shou tay made either by Check, P. 0. Order, 


or Green 
WILLIAM REEVES, 
185 Fleet Street, London. 


Office of ‘‘Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 





SOME OF THE 
AUTHORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


“HEART ax VOICE.” 


The Contributors to “ Heart anD VOICE” are the 
STRONGEST IN THE FIELD. 

Many have achieved a national reputation ; and 
all of them are well and favorably known in the 
domain of Sunday School Work. 

“ HEART AND Votce” contains a variety of well- 
tried favorites by various authors, including some 
of the most useful songs of the late P. P. BLiss, 
and also a number of his pieces which have NEVER 
BEFORE APPEARED IN BOOK FORM. 

Following are some of the authors represente. in 
‘‘ HEART AND nett 









PROF. Be EHERWIN. 
DR GEO. F ROOT. 
J. R. MUR uta 
C. €. CA 
JAMES McGRANAHAN, 
one. C. STEBBINS. 
R. PA 
ROnERT LOWRY, D.D. 
KIRKPATRICK. 
R: GEO. HALLS. 
J. E. GOULD. 
REV. J. 8. BOYD. 
REV. B. R. HANBY. 
. L. FRISBIE. 
MPH SMITH 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
THE ORIGINAL 
sj P.P. 
7 te soul at all first- 
oa usic or Toy Stores, or 
from tne original 


THOS. P. PASCALL, 
408 West 36th &t., N.¥. 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


| Book Publications 

| Successful Singing-class 
teachers wi & yr. gclas 8 PALAGE iF CONG. 
| 


*,* This popular new convention and class book 








has been enlarged without increasing the price; 75 
- rigged tea ea vod ein, rel oe yx cet 1 amie. year decom. 
TIRESIDE, the s edesaedl sad of the world. Piano teachers will MUSICAL CURRICULUM 
PARTICULAR EEC We enn reserve the A ° wider this Dollar Offer at any time, continue to employ the . 
t' ere.ore subscribe at once if you want these TEN OR O E DOLLAR, and tell all your friends | *,* This rightly called ‘King of Piano Instruc 
we have made the grandest of the century. | tors,” now holds sway in Europe as well as America 
FOR 25 CENTS, A COPY OF ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. having been re Hus in London. Price $3.00 
Orders taken now, and bocks mailed as soon as published. One will be — every two weeks. NOE THE PALMS profound’ as ty - A 
e- LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. | JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; s} day 8 ” “ep ; 
This well-known bo.k may Le ranked asthe most|— Or, MorsothiaPian Talk for Plain People,by Rev. be persormed by all Punday School: 
standard juvenile book ever printed. Chas. H m. This book is pate Poo *,*To “teach in song” is the mission of this 
edition is , and contains the wonder- humerous a Oa tectrustie ort the simp! bedutiful sacred cantata, and this it is doing in all 
ful adventures of a cast-away upon a desert| form of words and very plain speech. To smite | countries. Price, for examination, 25 cents 
on island. Complete tn one vol. Fully illustrated.| evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has | The standard book for 
4 THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS been the author's earncst endeavor. The humor | cabinet organs will be MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 
ed From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 4 ay — hts “es Maem ond sag | ** Teachers who are familiar with Dr. Root's 
I- book, as every one knows, was written weer oe A ce ber anon Ve | plan need not be told that this is a perfect organ 
e under the aimilit, de‘of a dream, by John| Containinga great num pictures. | method. Price $2.50. 
eee or religious writer in the | NEW-FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. By Case and Williams will be 
- nalich age 5 rotber ba more copies have BESTCOUK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains CHURCH THEM } rs -” hy te h choirs 
been sold than a Re other book oo cuaeet the Bible.| about 1,000 Recipes, It is just the book that ever » adopter ye ch 
Oar edition is complete Wnabridged, with ap- wife and beusckseper needs. It tellshow to poo’ | | | throughout the Union. 
teltustations all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how *,* This new work offers an unequaled store of 
F VELS. to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- | fresh anthems, chants, and part songs. Price 75 
This book tellsof the supposed travels and surpris-| ing fis, oysters, poultry and gare; it telis how to | ets.; per doze on $7.50. 
4 ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several! select the best poultry, fish, meats, etc.; it gives { “Choice.” “Joy,” “ Song Herald,’ 
6 jens poo on nsof the world, where he met witha} the best meth of preparing sauces and salads | « Paim,” “Song King,” ete. OLDER ADOKS. 
5 le no larger than your hand, Also| and all kinds of vegetabies for the table; and tells rer oe - ~ 
ivecsertcten loits among giants. Complete; the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, +A full deseriptive list of above — many 
in one volume. Fineiy illustrated. biscuits, roils, ings; pies, custards, cream: other music books for al] departments, will be sent 
g THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTA'NMENTS. cookies, tea, Seewiies, Heat wal candies, free on application. 
ILustrsted with purmerous wood engravings, d>-| “ntidote for poi-on, couking for the sick, and many M y TH "iT (if MUSIC Will initiate thou 
)- scriptive of those many str and singulir| other useiul things. PAL f S FD sands into the de- 
P stories which tho legend says Sultaness of | ASOP’S FABLES. | lights of harmony and composition 
Persia related to = Sultan nightafter night, in; The Fablesof Hsopus, an apt representative of the os ; . yen ao. 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his; great social and intelle coal chatieneenn of the age «* The brightest musical minds have indorsed 
afiections and ivered the many virgins, who whic headorned. Barn a slave, he forced his | this work. The author regards it as the crowning 
pew tno a have been sacrificed to his = - patie ay cone oy fon oh rinces. | work of his professional life. Price, $1.00. 
unjust resentmen e knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
SAVED AT LAST FROM ANON AMONG THE MORMONS. speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince | ZEP-ANY BOOK SENT ON RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE. 
a woman in the land should read and peopie by recitals of fables, which were very / 
fats ry which is founded upon facts, and gives| popwiar in Athens during the most brilliant JOHN CHU RCH & CO., 
an insight into the low estate of woman under period of its literary history ; and he who had not 
the Mo: won ruie. JEsop’s oy T is Sree T's ante ome looked No. 6 UNION SQUARE, | CINCINNATI rf 
upon a8 an erate dunce enian gen- NEW YOR 2 U; 
ouene a CHEESE . Sa popula Christmas story} tlemen. Inone vol. Very profusely illustrated. », 
age thoaty Dickens ; abounds in excellent | NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. e 
/ and novel features; is chiefly pred wh for its| A history and description of noble deeds. present- + 
— picture of country life, giving the! ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
y oe a very happy and contented young| awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire. 
J male who thought no it in. life foolowiy fir che oy oe recorded actions of the greet we “guided, 
re enjoyment e our own eee 4 and steer, star-gui Py 
Poupiete in one volume, with il over life’s trackless ocean MUSIC BOXES, | «*+ Carefully packed 
’ The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each. We Esse to b'nd them in meer and sent to any part of 
J or tuia card board, and send them by mail and prepay the postage, for 25 ceniseach. They com- th t Pri 
prise a wide range and striking diversity 0 the most beilitant and Pleas.ng productions of the mosi noted GUITARS. e country. rices as 
and popular au authors, and include ude books of travels, adventures, fiction and humer, so that all tastes will low as if purchaser came 
be — We to call it the Farm anv Firxsips | rpraey, end eny one obtaining these ten ; 
» looks will pomess a trary of ven “= rae st ey eda ever published. We have not room to give a Vi Oo L | N Ss m person to our ware- 
full description of each book, but ted who obtain thc se no:ed books at so low a price. . fone. oud ecods 
THE BOOKS wil! be the A. Spal most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, ’ 9 guar- 


one alane requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. 

THE PAGES are about 51% by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 

THE TYPE is Minion, easy on the eyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color 

THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April ist. One of the others will fellow 
every two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 

esers. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writing 
of of FaxM aND FiREsiDs, say, “ they are accredited by the Mercantile Agen witha 
of a Million dollars, 


make statements which are 
to diee ter carts BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed te 
Publishers of FARM AND FIRESIDE, eatels, Ohie. 





FRENCH BARPS, ip m every instance. 
ETC , ETC. Descriptive Catalogues Free, 


EVERY THING IN THE MUSIC LINE. 


oouene CHURET & CO., Cincinnati, 


IMPROVED PLANS. 


JOHW CHURCH & CO. 
Music Publishers, : - Cincinnati, Ohie, 
Beg to announce that hereafter their 


THE MUSICAL MARVEL. Isument af Msn Coie and_Musician Combined, ; 
The Gem aes ee ters THE ORGANINA, ‘wonder Sunday Schoo! and Church Music Department 


. Itp pazemechenteny, hun- WILL RE IN CHARGE OF 
Bik music necessary: 
ta the tune, PROF. W. F. SHERWIN, 


The well known Musical Composer, Conductor, and 
wi P general Sunday School worker. 
ae ine: he Ia “3 | It will be the aim 80 to conduct this department that 

usical | SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES may there find what- 
| ever they may desire in Music Books, ConcEeRT EXer- 
; 
CIsEs, RESPONSIVE SERVIcEs, FEesTIVAL SONGS, ETC 
Ww oe 5 he Mr. Sherwin will, as heretofore, devote a part of his 
Box. time to conducting Musical CONVENTIONS, AND 8. 8S. 
S INSTITUTES, and giving LECTURES OR BIBLE Reap 
1nGs, for Churches and Normal Classes, and will be 
happy to be of service to his friends everywhere, not 
only in his special department, but in any branch of 
the business in which his advice may be valuadle, 
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blind with tears, Tho’ our hearts are chilled with fears, Tho’ the dark-ness and the cloud Still thy 
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Raising tearful prayers to thee Whose mer-cy 











2. Hear us, Lord, while now we pray; Bid the black clouds break a-way, Bid the “Glo-ry of the Lord” Joy and com-fort now af - ford: 
vg Rit. Tempo. ie : 
Yr? by “a ee ee Oe BD hee. 2 Sot st 1 i a> c = 
ts v2 ; P+9 o  @ f—f-p H --@ Ft fe = = = aS arate _ =\8 4 E 
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3. Oft thou hast our country blessed; Oft thou hast our wrongs redressed; Now thy chastening hand we feel, And in pen- i - tence we kneel, 
p-*-9—9— =? +--+ 6 =“ »6». —— ee 
0 pao Z- | fr c. a te ae 4 faeteecet* a AP = | a se 
"5 ie 2 SS a | nV — eee [ 
1. Thou who rul-est o- ver all, Without whom all na - tions fail, Save our rul-er, save our Jand, By the might of- thy right hand; 
—— RET ee 2 ow 
Re) ra aw 9 fea eh es 2 aOR «RT = Se SS A A RANI | 
ee C Fy Picea 
Thro’ them all we yet see “thal Who 2 reign e - ter - nal-ly, Thro’ them ‘all we vet see thee, Who dost reign e - ter - nal-ly 
ae — am ame RR Re fess : 
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‘a rh PERRET oT ee * eters glans =a a === eae se 
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All our help doth rest in _ thee, Who dost reign e - ter - nal-ly, All our help doth rest in thee, Who dost reign e - ter - nal-ly 
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lasts e - ter - nal-ly. 








Stay the nation’s trust on thee, 
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A NOCTURNE. 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 














SIT to-night in the firelight bright, 
And the embers flash and glow, 
And they seem to he painting me pictures 
Of the happy long ago. 

| 


And they trace for me with their fairy brush, 
k, river, and hill and dale; 
And I seem to hear the bird-song, 
As it floats along the vale. 





And the sunbeams are lightly dancing 
On the spray of the water-fall, 
And the apple blossoms hang pink and white 
Above the orchard wall. 
And here and there in sunny hollows 
The daisy and violets nod ; 
And in the eve, ‘neath their weight of dew, 
They bow their heads to God. 


) 


And eyes that have long been closed in death 
Seem gazing fondly at me, 

And soft, pale hands, with white flowers clasped, 
Are beckoning me over the sea. 


But the shadows are gathering ‘round me, 
The embers are burning low, 
And I see but dim through my falling tears 
These pictures of long ago. 
Auburn, N. Y. Cora Lywen. 
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MUSICAL SERVICES AT ALL SAINTS CHURCH, 
AND ANOTHER SONG SERVICE AT THE 
FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 





by the trained choir alone, to which | have alluded, and, of course, 
lacking the nice gradations of that finished performance. I speak 
now of a congregational effort hardly less impressive. The short 
canticles of prayer that follow the recital of the Creed are rendered 
alternately by priest and people, and all of them ar». rendered 
here with a heartiness of volume that is uniform until the priest 
lowering his voice somewhat, offers the petition 
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O Lord, make clean our hearts with . - in ws 


and then the.response comes, rendered pianissimo by the immense 
congregation 


BR EE LE TE TT 
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And take not thy Holy Spir - - - it from us 





The passage itself is familiar enough; it is rendered doubtless 
every Sunday at home in most of the churches with choral service 
But the effect of its rendering here in the manner | have indicated 
and by the entire congregation is marvelously impressive. The re 
pression of voice exercised by the accustomed worshiper compels 


‘the accordance in tone of those to whom it was unexpected; and 


the general result is an outpouring of intense emotion, too deep 
to be loud, though far more profound than a thousand whispered 
utterances; suggestive of hidden tears and burdened spirits; full 
of beseeching power; altogether earnest and plaintive 

I am sure the full power and meaning of the words can never 
otherwise be so well conveyed 

“Take not Thy Holy Spirit from us!" Senseless indeed must 
have been the heart that did not feel the presence of the third per- 
son of the Trinity addressed with startling reality to the needs of 
his blind, erring nature; that could not join in that fervent prayer 
for the abiding of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

After all, then, it is a comparatively small matter that candles are 
burning on either side of the altar during service, that some of the 
congregation choose to cross themselves at times, that-at the name 
of Christ, whenever occuring in the service, many would reverenily 


| bow the knee. Let pious cynics hold up their thousand hands in 


LL SAINTS, Margaret street, is noted for being in the front} horror. I dare maintain it will be well for them, in the grea: day 
rank of those London churches where ritualism is stretched to | of reckonings, if the Recording Angel have entered to their charge 
a point not easy to limit within just bounds even of that| no greater faults than these. 


elastic and convenient term. It is also an edifice justly celebrated | 


for the extreme beauty and perfect harmony of proportion and 
adornment of its interior; it possesses one of the finest organs | 
ever listened to, though possibly its capabilities and effective “ stop 

contrasts were more apparent here than elsewhere, inasmuch as the 

music is always fine, and the organist a genius who knows his in-| 
strament thoroughly. The choristers, numbering some six or | 
eight, on either side the choir, and flanked, by the usual comple- 
ment of tenors and basses, exhibit that excellence of training which | 
embraces not only clearness of expression, purity of tone, and | 
faultiess note reading, but also an exquisite power of shading that 

I have never heard excelled. By shading I do not mean merely | 
the crescendo and diminuendo on a given note, or on several given | 
notes, but such a regard for the minute requirements of the swell | 
and fall. expressed often in a whole verse or versicle, with the pre- 
cision of a reed or brass instrument in the hands of a master. I) 
could not begin to mark on this paper with rough pen the sign of | 
the swell without falling into an inaccuracy of proportionate sym- | 
bolism, which is never exhibited in the vocal execution of these | 
artists. Yes, from the tiny soprano boy with bright eyes and rosy | 
cheeks up to the portly basso each is an artist, and the talents | 
with which God has endowed men can hardly reflect the brilliancy | 
of use and improvement with so much luster as in the service of | 
this temple of His worship. 

The connection of the congregation with the service, which is | 
entirely choral, is most striking and impressive. True, they do not. 
take part in the anthem succeeding the reading of the lessons, or | 
in the anthem proper. These are always elaborate, and to attempt / 
any participation in their rendition is neither desirable or possible. 
But in almost. everything else the con tion does join, as it 
seemed to me every man, woman, and child in that always crowded 
house. Nor even is it mere lip-service; heartier worship or more 
devout could not be found, could not be desired. Let me illustrate 
the effect of light and shade in this song service, not that produced 


And what a contrast is presented in so many of our churches at 
home wherein no ornament is permitted, not even the use of the 
flowers, which are beautifal because God made them so, and which 


"| it would seem earthly zealots prefer to have confined to the 


realm of Beelzebub. 

W hat proportion of our church-goers rea//y worship God? When 
you have struck a fair average and given a liberal margin, then re- 
flect upon this statement: In High-Church, All Saints, in London, 
I have attended four successive services; the church was always 
filled to the limit of its capacity; some two or three persons, per 
haps, left during the service, and their departure may, we will say, 
be taken as an index of their religious desires. Otherwise, in all 
that vast throng, | saw no one who was not a hearty and sincere 
worshiper; earnest in God's praises, fervent in prayer, reveren 
tial in demeanor. from first to last. 

I have no leaning towards extreme ritualism, but my conclusion 
is, that until its bitter opponents can show a state of worship under 
their methods which approaches the purity and worth of this ser 
vice, it is not very necessary to pin one’s salvation to their views 
and arguments. It is, indeed, a Holy Church, this of All Saints 
a church whose members act their creed as well as chant it. Nor 
could a temple worthier of its name than this be imagined; it is, 
indeed, a temple wherein to shrine the belief of the “Communion 
of Saints.” 

Two summers ago I attended a song service at the Foundling 
Hospital, and wrote the Visrror of the general impressions left by 
that striking experience. 

Not many Sundays back I repeated that experience, and by a 
singular coincidence found myself in the same seat I had occupied 
before; a seat in the gallery, commanding a full view of the choi: 
and choristers. So far as the general view enlightens me, my first 
visit might have been the day before instead of two years back 
The same semi-circular tiers of bibs and tuckers on the left, the 
same uniformity of round jackets on the right. Yet [ know’the 
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occupants of the front row of benches must all be new, and that 
higher up, in the rank and file now, are they who then were the 
mites of the school. Suddenly a sunbeam flashes through a window 
above where the children sit, and comes glistening down, like a 
real presence, quite to that front row of infant faces; and then I 
feel that, doubtless, of the group that clustered here before, God 


has suffered some indeed to “come unto Him,” and this beam of | 


light is like their heavenly message, peace-bearing to the place 
that gave such goodly harborage to them on earth. Then the 
tones of Handel's organ were awakened and the sunbeam sparkled 
on many a fresh, innocent, and happy brow, as the voices sang to 
Him their Father, their 

“ Jesus, meek and gentle.”’ 

* Pitying. loving Saviour, 

Hear thy children’s ery.” 
In this service the music selected for the responses to the Com- 

mandments was the strict Gregorian of two notes: 




















Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to ) 
keep thiss law. 

It was given with the earnestness of expression and heartiness 
of tone characteristic of all that proceeds from these children; 
and a curious train of thought was awakened as I heard them be- 
seech that their hearts might be inclined to the keeping of that 
law, which has been called the first commandment, with promise, 
‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

Can we doubt that a gracious ear will be turned to their prayer 
because of the lack of honorable parentage? Surely, His mercy 
will, for that reason, lighten doubly upon them; He is no respecter 
of persons. 

In response to the tenth commandment, the Gregorian was shut 
off, the children were dumb, and the quartet choir of mixed voices 
sang a beautifully harmonized kyrie. The change, musically con 
sidered, was, of course, a vast improvement; but, then again,-it 
struck me that of all the commandments, these children would 
need to pray hardest for aid to keep this law, Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's goods or anyruine that is his. And it just happened 
in this service that the children sang responses to every injunction 
of the law but this one. 

The psalter was chanted, as usual, antiphonally by the boys and 
girls. It was the third day of the month and among the selections 
for the morning service on that wef the 17th Psalm is appointed. 
Rarely can scripture find more forcible utterance than this song of 


Royal David from the lips of this band of illegitimate children. | 


Let me quote a few stanzas from it; and then reflect upon their 
position who sang it; innocent themselves and guileless as the day, 
and yet burdened with an unmerited but inevitable stigma through- 
out their whole lives. 


“Hear the right, O Lord! consider my complaint; and hearken 
unto my prayer that goeth not out of feigned lips. 

Let my sentence come forth from Thy presence, and let Thine 
eyes look upon the thing that is equal, 

Because of men’s works that are done against the words of Thy 
lips, I have kept me from the ways of the destroyer. 

O hold Thou up my goings in Thy paths, that my footsteps slip 
not. 

Shew Thy marvelous loving kindness, Thou that art the Saviour 
of them which put their trust in Thee, from such as resist Thy 
right hand. 

Keep me as the apple of the eye, hide me under the shadow of 
Thy wings from the ungodly that trouble me; mine enemies com- 
pass me round about to take away my soul. 

But as for me, I will behold Thy presence in righteousness; and 
when I awake up after Thy likeness, | shall be satisfied with it.” 


If King David had had this Children’s Refuge directly in his 
thoughts he could not have given more apt inspired utterance. It 
needs no commentary to be a perfect sermon; and the venerable 
clergyman who ascended the pulpit might have simply read these 
stanzas with emphasis and thus closed the service. He might have 
said, “ there is a volume in the last sentence which these children 
sang to-day; let me, as their representative, simply repeat, ‘when I 
awake up after Tay Likeness, I shall be satistied with it.’” 

But, in fact, what text do you suppose this good clergyman did 
select? He took as his theme the first verse of the first chapter of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes; and gave us a learned essay on the nature 
and quality and difficulties of interpretation of that Book of Holy 
Writ. ; 

The children submitted like stoics, most of the congregation 


went off into a sweet slumber, and the mites in the front benches 
_ propped their eyelids open and tried not to fall forward in jerks. 

| No doubt this clergyman is a man full of good works that far 
| out weigh his pulpit efforts. He is a very gentle-looking old man; 
/and I wish somebody else would undertake the sermon for him, if 
| any sermon is needed at all for this service. 

At its conclusion we repaired to the dining-hall of the children 
/and the same scene was enacted again that I have described in a 
| former letter. 

| A new grace before meat was sung to the accompaniment of the 
| four brass instruments in the hands of the four oldest boys, but the 
air was not that by Handel, and, indeed, was not sufficiently strik- 
|ing to be noted. Conspicuous everywhere was the same assiduous 
attention to the children’s wants; and everywhere the spirit of 
|cheerful health, genuine comfort, substantial happiness. The 
| thorough goodness of this institution; that is the thought that 
| comes again and again into the mind of every visitor and strengthens 
| with every new visit. 

Happy for the world if the Foundling Hospital had its counter- 
part throughout all christendom; and happy for all worshipers if 
the song services of their lives were as free from fault as is here that 

| of a race of unfortunate innocents. 
| Surely, the words of their mouth and the meditations of their 
| heart are acceptable in the sight of their Redeemer, 


Geo. 8. Gorvon. 
i. te 


| THE MUSICIAN'S STRIKE. 


| ; 
} A STORY OF HAYDN S FAREWELL SYMPHONY. 








| {\NE of the interesting and effective pieces in the repertoire of 
/ Maretzek’s Orchestra which has been giving “ summer concerts” 
at the Highland House this season, is a queer composition with 
theabove name. Itis intended to represent a disagreement between 
| the musicians and their conductor, the result of which is that dar- 
ing the performance of a piece of music, one musician at a time stops 
| playing, folds up his music and quietly leaves the room, until all are 
| gone; the conductor, for some unexplained reason, not being aware 
of the desertion until the sole remaining representative of the band 
stops playing and proceeds to follow the example of his compan- 
|ions. The astonishment of the conductor is complete, and he too 
is about to leave the stage to seek an explanation of the scene when 
|@ musician returns and Gostiie playing. He is soon followed by an- 
other and another, until all are again in their places, blowing and 
| sawing and pounding as hard as ever. 
The idea was doubtless suggested by an actual occurrence in an 
| orchestra conducted by the genial Haydn, which was age b 
| that good and noble patron of music, Prince Esterhazy. amelal, 
|or other seemingly important reasons, had induced the Prince to 
| give up his orchestra. The closing concert was about to begin. It 
| was known that Ilaydn had written a Farewell Symphony for the 
occasion, and something great and unusual was expect . Rau, 
in a biographical romance entitled “ Mozart,” thus describes. the 
|“ last night:” 
| The concert began. In the first part the music was fine, as it al- 
ways was, but not remarkable, except for a rep expression of 
sadness, which seemed to pervade the orchestra as well as the audi- 
‘ence. Even the selection of pieces gave evidence to this mood, 
which began to be painful. Mozart could not keep the tears from 
‘his eyes. Prince Esterhazy bit his lips to conceal his own feelings. 
| No one knows what it had cost him to decide on breaking up the 
Capelle, which had for eo long been his darling and his pride. 

But now, at the pause between the parts, an intense concentration 
of expectancy filled the hall. The new piece was tocomeon. Sure- 
ly the great composer would take leave of them in no common way. 

At last the Prince gave a signal, and Haydn, who had been con- 
versing with Colloredo, advanced to his desk. He was le, ler 
even hin ordinary, and the wavering light which burned in frout 
of him behind a greenish screen, gave something ghostly to his ex- 
pression. Unmistakeable was the seriousness that lay in his fea- 
tures, which, nevertheless, could not extinguish the sweet and mild 
expression of that noble face. 

Now rose the baton of the Capelle-meister, the symphony began 
—and every heart in the audience beat loud and fast, as if it, too, 
obeyed the silvery wand of the master. ; 

Down through the night of earth-life were falling beams of t, 
and these beams were tones. Melodies glimmered forth, ing 
and descending upon these streaming tones like angels. Those who 
knew and loved the master could hear how the music said, “ Even 
though all things else should leave us, thou, O eternal spirit of mu- 
sic will not leave us! Repulsed, deserted by all other friends, in 
this, my art, I find my holiest friend! Praise and thanks to Thee, 
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dear heavenly Father, that Thou hast given it to these earthly chil 
dren—that Thou to me hast given it—this celestial angel of our life!” 

The simple, child-like, strains touched the hearts of those who had 
not that perfect sympathy, which alone could give them the key to 
Haydn's compositions. To them it was only a glance into a moment- 
ary and vanishing Paradise, whose evanescence made them weep, 
while its beauty stil! glimmered in their tears. 

Prince Esterhazy was touched beyond expression, He was ready 
to repent his decision. [is pride in his Capelle, bis love of art, his 
reverence for the great composer, all urged him to alter his deter- 
mination, while the tones of the symphony struck like winged ar- 
rows to his heart. It needed all his strength of self-command to 
make him hold to his pu ; 

But what is this? The rums are silenced. The young man who 
beat them extinguishes the light before him, and noiselessly de- 
parts. It was an unprecedented thing in the orchestra. What 
could it mean? The music goes on; no one thinks further of the 
occurrence. But now? The trumpeters also take their instru- 
ments, extinguish their lights, and disappear. There is a little stir 
of surprise in the audience. Now one brass instrumen,. after an- 
other is hushed, other lights are extinguished, and the performers 
depart. Still the symphony goes on, but ever softer and fainter! 
The instruments become fewer—more lights are put out—it grows 
darker and lonelier in the orchestra. A little shudder creeps over 
the silent hearers, even though it is accompanied by a smile at the 
strangeness of it all. The Prince's eyes are wet. “Haydn,” he 
murmurs, “why pain me so?” 

Now the bassoons are dumb, their lights are put out, they disap- 
pear. The violoncellos follow them, then the double bass, and now 
the first violin, alone in the dusky orchestra, sobs forth its sorrowing 
tone. It is the swan-song of the Capelle—the master’s farewell! 
Fainter and further off + Te the onda the solitary instrument, 
then it, too, is silent, its light extinguished, its player has gone. 

Now sits the master alone. The stillness of death reigns in the 
hall. One can only hear his own heart beat. Then Haydn silently 
laid down the baton which he had wielded so long and worthily, 
extinguished his light also, bowed his head upon his breast—but at 
that moment burst forth a storm of applause such as no concert hal! 
ever witnessed before! “ Bravo, bravo, Haydn!” rang from every 
mouth. Every pair of hands were madly clapping, and in many 
eyes the tears stood glittering where tears were little used to come. 
Prince Esterhazy had quickly left his seat, all his determination 





had been scattered to the winds by the beautiful farewell symphony, 
and hastening to Haydn, he seized both his hands and cried, 
“ Haydn, you shall remain, and the Capelle also.” 

Then thundered the applause afresh, and all pressed round the 
Prince and com r to congratulate them. luck and Mozart 
reached their honored and now happy friend, and as they clas 
hands with Haydn, and the three greatest musicians of their time 
stood there so united in cordial friendship, the tempest of cheers 
broke forth a third time. 

A ALLL AAA AA 
A MUSICIAN'S TRIP TO DENVER, COL. , 

E left Chicago by the 10 r. m. train of the Chicago and Rock 
Island Railway. At six o'clock next morning we arrived at 

Rock Island. At this point the C. and R. I. road crosses the 
Mississippi. The river is divided here into two great streams, by a 
long narrow rocky island—as the town-name shows. A fine sus- 
pension bridge spans the rivers and the island. The island is occu- 
pied as a U. S. military station; and, in addition to its military 
appearance, presents all the charms of a well-kept park. Thescene- 
ry up and down the river is very picturesque. On the west side 
stands the a city, Davenport. This is the starting point of 
interest to the western traveler. Leaving Davenport at about seven 
o'clock a. M. we entered upon a charming ride through lowa. The 
part of lowa traveled by the ©. & R. I. road is wholly unlike any 
other part of the western country. The whole country seems like 
a pen a sea transformed into land. During the first two or three 
hours from Davenport one sees far-reaching stretches of rolling prairie 
filled with waving grain and corn that one would imagine wound sup- 
plya world with its products. After this rolling country, the ground 
is broken into an innummerable number of little hillocks and hills 
—with here and there a great swelling mound that looms up in a 
peculiar greatness among its lesser fellows. Before the mower or 
the reaper breaks the early summer view, this country is indescriba- 
bly beautiful. A constant succession of surprises greets one who 
makes this journey. It is like the tour of the great lakes done on 
wheels. The earth is like the seas; the scattered groves are like 
the islands that dot them; the farm-houses are like the light-houses 
Py cag along the shores. lowa is certainly a beautiful state. 
ust as 


declined we swept around the great hills that stand 








on the eastern side of the Missouri valley about Council Bluffs. 
Here, to6, the scenery is very fine. The bluffs that give name to the 
town, stand about three miles east of the Missouri, and being high, 
greatly broken in their outlines, and precipitous in their front, pre- 
sent a very romantic view. In the valley stands the town and a 
great railway station with a myriad of tracks and long lines of cars. 
This, is the junction of several eastern railways with the Union Pa- 
cific road that leads over the plains and Rocky Mountains to Cali- 
fornia. The railway crosses the Missouri here on one of the largest 
bridges ever built. ‘The bridge is approached from the east by a 
steep grade till a height of from fifty to eighty feet above the valley 
and river is reached. The spans of the bridge are eleven—of 250 feet 
each—in number. As one creeps over the structure above several 
railways that run up this side of the river and over the rushing, boil- 
ing, turbid waters, and looks ahead upon high, precipitous, and 
wooded bluffs beyond, he cannot fail to be impressed with a deep 
sense of man’s ability to cope with great obstacles. At the western 
end of the bridge stands Omaha. The great western railway center 
and distributing point fora vastcountry. Omaha occupies a charm 
ing nook on the great range of hills that divide the plains from the 
Missouri river. 1t will soon be a pleasant town—but with sewer-dig- 
ging, gas-pipe laying and water-works operations; with a furious 
thunder-shower adding its force to the general view of eruptiveness, 
we could not admire the “ Jay of thestreets” in great degree. Omaha 
has many large, fine buildings, and handsome residences are going 
up all about the hills that surround her. We stopped over night 


at Omaha. The next noon we rolled out of the station with a train 
of fifteen coaches crowded to the utmost. One car contained 
“ Haverly’s ‘40’ Minstrels.’ Another carried a crew of marines on 
their way to San Francisco to sail in search of a ship Jost in north 
ern seas. Another car carried an English traveling party going to 
California, with a dining-sleeping-parlor coach fitted out with all 


that money could supply to add to their comfort and pleasur 
The first two to three hours from Omaha is down a heavy grade 
through a perpetual winding among great, beautiful well-wooded 
and highly cultivated hills till the level of the < American 
Desert’ is reached. The eastern third of the “ Desert” is as lev«l 
as a floor; well settled with thriving farmers and, as we saw it, 
anything but a “desert.” . The air is clear as crystal, the grasses and 
grains sparkled under an undimmed sun, and the whole scene was 
glorious beyond telling. At about sunset we rushed into a storm of 
wind, rain, lightning and thunder, that met us like an enraged crea 
ture determined to destroy us. This was followed by a display 
peculiar to that climate, we were told. Great masses of broken, 
rolling clouds, dark and almost terrible to look upon, suddenly 
changed to a brilliant reddish pink. This soon gave way to a scene 
that can never be forgotten. Red, pink, grey, purple, black, and 
yellow clouds rolled in inextricable confusion, and awed us into 
silent contemplation of a view sublime enough to have electrified 
the artist Turner, could he have seen it. 

This—and this is no fish-story either—was followed by a sight 
that is growing all the time more unusual as the tall grass indigen- 
ous to the prairie gives way to cultivation—a prairie fire. The whole 
northern horizon was one solid line of fire and lurid smoke. We 
could easily imagive the hopelessness of fighting such a foe, and 
thought of the many men, women, and children that had perished 
in such scenes. The night was black, and we rushed on at a furious 
rate. When daylight came we had entered upon the great Platte 
River country. Platte means flat, and the river evidently took its 
name from the fact that all through its 700 miles course, though it 
is a great broad river, it is every-where fordable, except on rare oc 
casions of unusual rain. All along its course we saw sad signs of 
the last, severe winter. Hour after hour we saw dead cattle in 
great numbers. The poor beasts had starved and frozen to death. 
They rarely lay alone. When famished and cold, they had evidently 
crowded together for warmth. In many cases they had fallen in 
circles—tens, twenties and fifties, or more. Many cattle-men lost all 
they possessed by last winter’s snow and cold. We also saw in that 
region immense herds of cattle grazing, also many horses, At one 
point we saw a great “round-up.” A “round-up” is the gathering 
of several herds together in order to brand the unmarked, and select 
those ready for shipment to market, Poor things! how dearly they 
pay, on their way to eastern markets, for all the comforts of their 
growing years out on the beautiful plains. When one sees how 
they suffer on the cars, such a winter as the last, seems a just retri- 
bution on the dealers, though in both cases the cattle endures all 
the suffering. One “ round-up” that we saw, we afterwards learned, 
contained over 11,000 nialetielh: The appearance of the herdsmen 
—“‘ bull-whackers,” they are called—as they dashed about on their 
horses, both rider and horse decked out just as the western story 
pictures show them, afforded great amusemerit to the people on our 
train. AtSidney Barracks, 414 miles from Omaha, we stopped nearly 
an hour for breakfast. Many soldiers from the barracks, and towns- 
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people were at the station, and all eager to talk. Haverley’s “40” 
sung for them—as did also the marines—and we had a lively hour. 
At the hotel near the station stood a stage all ready to start for the 
‘Black Hills” country. The driver was a typical fellow, and the 
passengers were a crew of remarkable variety, We took on a couple 
of fellows from the “ Hills” who entertained us for several hours on 
our way after leaving Sidney, West of Sidney the “ Plains” area bar- 
ren uninhabited waste of sand hills and broad stretches of loneliness. 
Prairie logs, wolves and antelope have this country all to themselves. 
But nowhere on the earth is there a greater profusion of beautiful 
wild flowers than there. As far as the eye can reach one sees solid 
masses of pink, white, purple, and red blossoms. The grass is not 
heavy, but what there was was delightfully fresh and green. But 
no sign that any human being had ever been over the land, away 
from the railway, appeared. One vast, lonely expanse stretches all 
the way from Sidney to Cheyenne, From the Platte valley west is 
a continous rise till within about ten miles of Cheyenne. At that 
point is reached th« circle of sand hills that are said to cireumscribe 
the whole great Desert or Plains. The summit of the western range 
is swept by fierce winds in the winter, and so they have built a 
snow-shed over a quarter of a mile long above the track that is laid 
in a dig-out through the hills. This hill is just one mile higher than 
the eastern part of the plains. It is a luxury to breathe the air 
that meets one there. When the train flies out of the western end 

of the snow-shed, the traveler is brought face to face with the snow- 
capped Rocky Mountains. Away to the south, almost hidden in 

haze, lies Pike’s Peak where eternal snows are laid. All the way up 
the range bright snow-covered ranges glisten like silyer clouds. 

About fifty miles away—south, is seen Long's Peak—also perpet 

ually snow-capped. On and away north the glorious picture stretches 
till distance only hides the view. Cheyenne is eight miles west of 
the snow-shed. A rapid descent is made to that city. The country 

about Cheyenne is absolutely barren—and this barrenness extends 
all the way south to Denver—106 miles away. Denver is over 2,000 
feet lower than Cheyenne. ‘The ride to Denver in a pleasant sum- 

mer afternoon, with the “ Rockies” “just over the way”—from 20 

to 30 miles off, is an event in one’s life. Long’s Peak, 75 miles 
away, west, looks to be, perhaps, five miles distant. Lying beyond 

several ranges that rise behind the first line over the river, her 

broken sides shining like the sun, and her glistening top fairly 

burning in splendor 17,846 feet above the sea; she seemed to pierce 

the very dome of the sky. As we passed her a small vet gir 

crossed her lower sides, and the vivid lightning and torrents of rain 

added a new charm to the sight. We reached Denver at 6 o'clock 

p. M., three days from Chicago. Denver stands on the western slope 
of the plains. Her population is over 40,000. Her streets run east 

and west by numbers. Those that run north and south are broader, 

and two of these are the great business streets. All the streets of 
Denver have little streams of water running on either side, for the 

nourishment of shade trees that would not otherwise thrive in the 

hot dry sand that the city is builton. All drinking water is brought | 
around in carts, and sold by the gallon or barrel, from a delicious | 
spring several miles away. The public buildings, hotels, opera-house 
and many business blocks rival the-finest to be found in eastern 
cities. The most striking feature of Denver is the great number of 
men that walk and stand about her streets, miners from the moun- 
tains, speculators in stocks of all kinds, cattle-men, railway-men; 
men seeking employment, or watching for opportunities to invest 
theirmoney. ‘The hotels and restaurants and boarding-houses teem 
with men, scarcely a woman is seen among the crowd. It is al- 
the time like convention days or other unusual times in older cities. 
This, of course is only in the business parts. Upon the level, where 
the residence streets are, it is quiet and very pleasant, Elegant 





houses, well-kept lawns, abundance of shade trees, and all that goes | 
to make a beautiful town,is seen. Street cars run in all directions, | 
Denver has no rival in wealth, proportioned to her population, 

The result is that hotels, school-houses, and churches, are particu- 

larly conspicious for elegant architecture and size. Wherever the | 
ladies are seen there is a great display of dress and diamonds. Ow- | 
ing—it is so said—to the climate of this high altitude, the horses of | 
Denver are a lively lot, certainly they make a fine show of horse-flesh, | 
in this marvelous city. The view of the mountains, as seen from | 
the Denver fire-tower at six o'clock of a clear morning is worth a! 
long journey to see. Now for the musical part of my story. The, 
status of music in Denver is quite up to that of any city in the east. | 
She has several first-class professional organists, pianists, and voca- | 
lists. Arthur Marchant, Mus. B. Oxon. is organist of the magnificent | 
new Episcopal Cathedral, and has a great run of teaching. Ile is a 
most accomplished gentleman and musician, and is doing grand | 
work. Several other men play the various large organs, and they are 

all skillful players, too. MissMattie Louise Simms, well known in 

New York as one of our best young oratorio singers, also spends her 

summers in Denver with her family, who live there, 


Her sister Mrs | I came home. 


Frank Young was long a prominent singer in Chicago. Denver has 
two large and prosperous music and piano establishments, re 4 
& Waterbury run the Steinway, and Mr A. H. Clark the Chickering. 
Between them they make matters lively, but in a very pleasant way. 
Mr Marchant has a vocal society that brought out two oratorio’s last 
winter, and aims to do the best works in the best style Altogether, 
musical matters are well started in Denver. 

The Union Depot at Denver is one of the largest, and claims to be 
the handsomest building of its kind, in America. There is alsoa 
Mint there. The Windsor Hotel is a mammoth affair, quite equal 
in all its appointments with the best in Chicago or Ton York. 
Numerous other hotels are large and well kept. Now for the moral 
of this letter. Any man who can spare $100, for a pleasure trip, 
can find no route so full of novelty, interest, and pleasure as a trip 
to Denver will afford. Nothing is said of the route beyond, of that 
another time. [loping to persuade many to take this journey, I 
am Yours Truly, < 

C.W. 8, 
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N a recent number of the Visiror, we ventured the remark that 
it was quite unnecessary for American music students to go to 
Europe for the acquirement of the essentials of a good musical 

education, believing that this country at the present day has teach- 
ers and facilities quite the equal of any heed, abroad. In support 
of our view of the case, we quoted the opinion of one of our most 
talented pianists, who has had every facility for forming a cor- 
rect judyment upon the subject, and her opinion was quite in agree- 
ment with our own. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, who has just returned from a visit to 
Europe, speaks very strongly upon this subject, and adds other and 
stronger reasons in support of home education. 

In answer to a question as to the number of American girl stu- 
dents in Italy, she says: lam sorry to say that I found hundreds 
and hundreds there, and among that number were many, very many, 
in the direst distress. My attention was attracted to them by their 

iteous letters asking for assistance, pecuniary and influential, and 
Tenens them out to see what could be done for them. The state 
of affairs I discovered was something too horrid. I cannot go into 
all the details, but | will tell you so much as I can of the true state 
of affairs in musical cireles in Italy into which American girls pen- 
etrate. I made it my business to talk with them, to investigate the 
truth of what they said, and I then made an investigation of the 
musical schools and theatrical agencies of Italy, to enlighten myself 
further on certain points. The average American girl goes to Italy 
with a small sum of money, being under the impression that she 
can live on a mere pittance; that the best-masters teach for little 
or nothing, and that she will breathe in musical genius and dra- 
matic talent by merely breathing in the balmy air of Italy. She 
finds when she goes there that it costs much money and more time 
to get even a decent musical education than her purse will allow, 
but she studies, and practices, and battles, and starves along, writing 
cheerful and encouraging letters home for fear friends and family 
will recall her, and struggling for very life all the while in Milan, or 
some such city. Injudicious friends have told her that she will be 
another Patti or Nilsson, and she hugs and cherishes this mistaken 
idea with a fond delusion and ambition at first, and with a dull 
dread of the reality, and a tenacity of despairing purpose, under 
pinching starvation, as funds run low at the last, that is piteous to 
witness. Years have come and gone, and she has been the usual 
round of the masters, each of whom has taught her for a while and 
then kindly bade her go home; that she will never do anything 
great! Buyt Mary is under a gy delusion, and she seeks 
those who will buoy up her hopes. She falls into the hands of less 
scrupulous masters. So she on, from bad to worse, till she 
finds herself penniless in Milan, .Now comes the worst phase of 
the whole affair; and what I say I say as truth, after the most care- 
ful inyestigation of facts. As rule, the poor girl finds in the end 
that she has little hopes of obtaining public success; and I say that 
she is too often set upon by a certain unscrupulous set of men, in- 
festing these cities, who will do all in their power, under romise of 
engagements, to lead her away where her associations will be 
that she will be morally destroyed. Even if she has a good, but not 
great voice, she can probably gain no public appearance except un- 
der two conditions—she must buy her way in, or she must-submit 


‘to the demands of those influential friends of the management, 


whose word is law at the theaters. This is plain speaking; but I 
teli you, my investigations, the stories and tears of poor girls who 
came to me in Italy, and told me their sad tales, made me vow that 
] would open my mouth and speak of this through the land when 
I would say to mothers, whose young daug'iters are 
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teaving home with delusive dreams of sunny days in Italy, and an 
easy path to success: Keep your daughter at home, unless you can | 
ive her protection in watchful friends, and an independent income. 
Vie to you, mothers, that you are sending your daughters into 
temptation that you do not appreciate. They will be tried and 
tempted as you cannot imagine. My investigations in Italy have 
led me to believe your daughters need not go abroad; that we have 
good masters here. | think it entirely unnecessary for their ordi- 
nary musical education. When that is finished, then send them to 
Italy for a short period to receive the finishing touches, and to learn 
roles, and then to return. Before they go you will have discovered 
whether their voices will warrant that Italian trip. Generally you 
can see for yourself that it is a useless undertaking. But do not 
think that average merit will open the stage doors of Italian opera 
houses. It will not. And I say this to you on the word of more 
than one, more than fifty, American girls whom I saw there, as many 
of whom as I could | sent to their homes in America. 
M but little attention, except in our larger cities and towns. It) 
deserves a position equal to any other branch of cur regular | 
public school curriculum, and should be so recognized by law. I also | 
consider it as being the most important department of musical in- 
struction. It is the most important for two reasons: First—Child- | 
hood is the best and most favorable time to begin the study of | 
music; and, second—it is the most favorable time for laying a good 
foundation for a more advanced course of instruction in music, 
should the pupil deem it advisable. 
Every teacher should have a well-defined system of instruction, 
which should be so arranged to meet the wants of the many. 
There are, however, many exceptional cases, to which no general 
rules will apply, and these demand exceptional training, and the | 
wise teacher will be quick to discover such cases, and will modify | 
his methods accordingly. | 
Having had considerable experience as a teacher of music in pub- | 
lic schocis, I can do no better than to give its results to any who | 
have had less experience. I know there are those before me who 
are as thoroughly acquainted with the subject as myself, and are as 
well qualified to meet all the difficulties I may point out. My hope | 
and desire is simply to meet the wants of those more inexperienced | 
than myself, and assist them to more successfully carry on their | 
, future work. 
Physicians will tell you that the theory and practice of medicine | 
are very different—as unlike as light and darkness. So with | 
musi¢, and more especially with reference to its application to 
public-school work. There are many who are full of theory, and | 
are ready to tell you how this and that principle should be taught, | 
and, when tried, the result is a failure. Theory is very necessary, | 
and, without it, no person is fit to give instruction. 
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USIC, asa branch of study in our public schools, has received | 


| 


The young) 
medical student who has just graduated, with his mind well stored 
with a knowledge of all the different departments of medicine, | 
feels confident that he can cure any disease or perform any surgical | 
operation that he may bs called upon to undertake, and all he 
wants is an opportunity, and he will show the public something | 
startling and wonderful. But, alas! how different is the result 
from what he expected. The theory upon which he so much de- | 
pended has failed to meet the wants of the case. Good judgment | 
and common sense are the best guides in all such cases. Too much | 
medicine will produce disease. In most cases just enough medi- | 
cine to assist nature will bring about a perfect cure. So with mu-| 
sical instruction in public schools—too much theory will most | 
surely kill the brightest prospects. The great fault of young teach- | 
ers who are just commencing to give instruction in music in public 
school (and I experienced the same myself), is too much theo 
and not enough practice. The ratio of the two parts should be as | 
ten of practice to one of theory. Most pupils will gradually absorb | 
the theory as the practice progresses. Many teachers lay a great | 
stress upon having the children copy exercises, and making neat- 
ness of work the stancard of excellence. They claim for this that | 
the pupil acquires a better knowledge of the musical characters and | 
eir use than in any other way. No one is more ready to encour- | 
age every. thing that tends to educate than |, for that should be the | 
great object to he reached by every faithful and conscientious 
teacher; but every thing that does not have that tendency should, 
by all means, be abandoned. Let us not forget that our business is | 
to teach music, and not to teach writing or drawing. I enjoy seeing 
neat work in every branch of study, but I can not understand how | 
the copying of music is going to cultivate a more acute conception | 


*Read at the Indiana State Teachers’ Convention. 





|company with one of the instructors of music. 
convinced me that very little attention, if any, was given to the 
care of the voice, for the children were permitted to scream, and 
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of the pitch of tones in the mind of the pupil than a good, thor- 
ough drilkt in singing the exercise, with a proper tone of voice. | 
have known persons who could copy a piece of music beautifully, 
and not know one principle pertaining to it. Having a pupil write 
a sentence several times, gives him no idea as to its grammatical 
construction. Neither does the copying of an exercise in music 
give the pupil any idea with reference to its tone formation. My 
own experience tells me that the analysis of a sentence is the best 
way to give the pupil a clear conception of its grammatical con- 
struction. So with an exercise in music. A thorough analysis of 
an exercise in music to be studied is what is most needed, and | 
consider it to be of infinitely more value to the pupil than the copy 
ing of a dozen exercises, ever so neatly. There should be a constant 
appealing to the ear and mind. Some teachers have an idea that 
deiticen are like music-boxes, and all you have to do is to wind 
them up and set them to running. Such persons are not fit to 
teach. Children should be directed while singing, and what they 
do should be done intelligently. There is no point of rest while 
pursuing the study of music. It is either progress or retrograda- 
tion. This is true of children, for, if they are not making progress 


| in the right direction, and laying a good foundation for future study, 


then they are going backward, and_ errors are constantly creeping 
in, which time and labor alone can eradicate. 

The first and most important thing that should engage the atten- 
tion of the music teacher who gives instruction to children in public 
schools, is the voices with which he has to deal, for the results of 
his instruction depend upon the care bestowed upon them, and 
upon this will depend the character of the music produced. There 
is nothing which can be more easily ruined than the human voice, 
and more especially children’s voices, for the vocal organs of chil- 
dren are very delicate, and are more easily strained than the voice 
of the adult. I can safely say that too much attention can not be 
given to the care of the voices. Too much attention is given 
to note reading in our public schools. Some teachers seem to think 
that note reading is the most important part of musical instruction 
when it is almost of the least importance. Some one might ask 
why give so much attention to the voice? for, when the time comes 
for it tochange, all your labor is lost, and the pupils must, especially 
the boys, go over all their work again. My answer is, that the work 
is not lost, but a great good has been accomplished by teaching the 
children how to use their voices so as to preserve them yntil such a 
time as they can, should they desire, receive private instruction. 
The same rules which have been practiced may be applied after the 
change of voice, with but little modification. 

Too loud singing is permitted, and often encouraged. Many 
voices are ruined by being strained from over exertion. Theodore 
Thomas has written an article, which was published in the March 


/number of Scribner's Magazine, in which he censures, in most se- 
| vere terms, the practice of loud singing. 


I agree with him, most 
emphatically, with reference to that part of his article. In that 
article he says: “ While singing under proper direction is healthy 
exercise, great injury can be done to the throat and vocal organs by 
allowing the children to sing too loud, or, rather, scream at the top 
of their voices.” He further says: “ Most of the singing in publi: 


| schools which I have heard in this country is screaming, and not 


singing,. While in England and Germany, | heard nothing of the 
kind.” What he says is too true. While listening to such singing, 
my heart has ached, knowing at the same time that very many of 
those voices were sounding their own death-knell—knowing that 
sooner or later they must go down, being unable to stand the severe 
task imposed upon them. But Mr, Thomas condemns American 
teachers, and calls their mode of instruction amateurism, and the 
sooner we are rid of that kind of instruction the better. So far 
Mr. Thomas condemns amateurism I agree with him, but he makes 
no distinction between the true and the false. We all know that 
there are American teachers who are as well qualified to teach, and 
who give as thorough and conscientious instruction as those of any 
other nationality. Hecompliments English and German teaching 
I do want to be charitable, and am disposed to accept the good 
from whatever source it may come. I admire the true teacher, of 
whatever nationality he may be, and will accord to him all the 
raise to which he is entitled. I think it is bigotry, stupidity, and 
fittlences on the part of any one to think that his nationality is 
superior to all others. 
esiring to witness the work of other teachers, I visited a city in 
a neighboring state, and spent three days in the public schools, in 
My observation 


as 


not a word was said by the teacher in condemnation of such sing- 


ing. Buta great deal of his attention was given to note readiny, 
}and he complimented the pupils in my presence for the manner in 
| which they read the notes, which convinced the children that the 
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chief object of music was simply to be able to read notes well, and 
that the use of the voice was, comparatively, unimportant. The city 
of which I speak is considered as being a great musical center, and 
this, probably, is one of the cities visited by Mr. Thomas. If so, I 
do not wonder that he is disgusted with such instruction. Yet, this 
teacher was a German, as were all the others, with one exception, 
and ranked high in the profession. Was that German instruc- 
tion ? 

Yet, Mr. Thomas condemns sueh instruction in America, and 
compliments it in Germany. I would condemn it anywhere, in the 
most severe terms, | care not where | found it. I know of teach- 
ers in our own, and neighboring states, who do not teach as I have 
just stated, but who do good, honest, conscientious work, and fully 
understand what they are doing. 

The voice of the child should be constantly watched. Some may 
ask, how can I look after so many voices, and understand the exact 
condition of each? My answer is, by inaugurating a thorough sys- 
stem of individual singing. Hear each one sing alone in both 
scales and exercises. This kind of work is beneficial in three ways: 
Jirst, it gives the pupil confidence in himself; second, he learns how 
to control his voice by his own individual effort; and third, he ac- 
quires a better conception of the pitch of tones. Children should 
be criticised carefully, just as you would a private pupil of your own 
to whom you were giving instruction in voice culture. A large ma- 
jority will enjoy it and profit by it, Always compliment a good, 
honest effort put forth by the pupil, but do not praise a pupil for 
having a fine voice, for he does not deserve it, for no effort is re- 
quired by such a pupil to enable him to sing well. But that pupil 
deserves the most credit, who, with a rough, rigid voice, with a very 
limited compass, succeeds in cultivating it so as to control it at will. 
A great many pupils are discouraged by thoughtlessness on the part 
of the teacher, by not accepting an honest effort of a pupil when 
made in the right direction, because it was not done as smoothly as 
the one who has no physical difficulties with which to contend. 
There are, in every public school, pupils who have never tried to 
sing until they entered the school as pupils, and found music to be 
one of the studies of the course. They, also, found it to be a com- 
pulsory study, in which they, like all the other pupils, were com- 
pelled to take part. Such pupils are in an embarrassing situation, 
for they do not know where nor how to begin. I always have a 
great deal af sympathy for such pupils, and they should be first en- 
couraged in the work which they are to commence, for, to them, it 
is like a step in the dark. Such pupils, not unfrequently, make, in 
the end, our best singers. 

Frequent examinations in music constitute one of the best aids 
in securing good attention, and also stimulating the pupils to better 
effort on their part to do good, honest work in all the departments 
of music. These examinations should have a purpose. They should 
be recorded, so as to count either for or against the pupil's standing 
asascholar. Trial examinations are worth nothing, and written 
examinations are a failure, so far as my’experience is concerned. 
The examinations should be oral, and consist of all the principles 
taught. Such examinations are,.to the pupils, as well as myself, 
the more satisfactory. One might suppose that such an examina- 
tion would be hailed with delight by the genius, and dreaded by the 
one who sings under great difficulties. But such is not the fact, for, 
with very few exceptions, all prefer it. After conducting such an 
examination, I asked a pupil of ordinary musical ability which he 
preferred, and why? His answer was that he preferred the oral, 
because he acquired 85 per cent. in five minutes, that would have 
taken an hour to have acquired in a written examination. This ex- 
amination should consist of five things, which are necessary to a 
good musical performance, viz: correct pitch, describing measure, 
smoothness of tone, position of the mouth, and promptness of ef- 
fort. By this means you can ascertain the exact standing of each 
pupil. Every pupil knows that his success depends upon his own 
individual efforts put forth at all times, and depending upon others 
avails him nothing. 

In Mr. Thomas’ article, to which I have referred, he says, ‘‘ Much 
money is spent in our schools for instruction in music, and what 
does it amount to? Many of the children learn like parrots, and 
soon forget the little which they have learned.” The habit of rote 
singing will creep in unless something is done to prevent it, and 
not more than one in five will have acquired the ability to read 
notes. The examination to which I have referred prevents rote 
singing entirély, for no pupil who has been in the habit of singing 
by rote can stand the severity of such a test. Mr. Thomas says, fur- 
ther, that the ‘movable Do system” is a drawback to any one wha 
wishes to pursue the higher branches of music. I do not agree with 
him, for I have my own experience and observation to verify m 
statement. There is no system of instruction but what is abused, 
on account of such abuse, should not be condemned. I am full 
convinced that a judicious use of the movable Do system is beaviini 





and, also, that a wholesale use of it is an injury. No doubt it has 
been Mr. Thomas’ misfortune to have visited those schools where 
the use of the movable Do system has been abused. Not long ago, I 
visited a large city, where music had been taught oputhamediena 
its public schools for thirty years, and in the High School of that 
city, conducted by the superintendent of music. | heard the pupils 
use the movable Do system of singing, the same as the pupils of the 
lower grades, and these pupils thought they could not sing an exer- 
cise or a song without first practicing the syllables. Now, this was 
an abuse of a good system. Certain things can be accomplished by 
the use of the movab/e Do system, much quicker and as hly as 
by any other system. It assists in educating the eye to see po- 
sition of notes, thereby learning the intervals between tones, and 
also conceiving the relative pitch of tones, which is just as true and 
as necessary as absolute pitch, which it precedes, After this has 
been acquired, then drop the use of the syllables, whether movable 
or fixed, for one is as injurious as the other if continued too far. 
I think that the using of some one syllable is preferable. One thing 
to me is very plain, and that is, that Mr. Thomas never taught mu- 
sic in public schools, for if he had, he would know that teaching 
every child music indiscriminately is not like instructing a genius 
privately. My experience is that those who are properly taught in 
the movable Do system make as readers of music as those in- 
structed in any other system. 


observation for this statement. 1am sure that a majority of 
the chorus that assisted in the Opera Festival, in Cincinnati, last 


February, received their rudimentary instruction in the movable Do 
system, and a better chorus has never been organized, neither in this 
nor any other country. Yet, Mr. Thomas condemns this system. I 
do know that the younger members of the German singing socie- 
ties of my own city, are, as note readers, superior to the older mem- 
bers, who were born and educated in the Fatherland. 

Mr. Thdmas lays considerable stress upon absolute pitch, and rep- 
resents it as being the paramount object of all musical instruction, 
I consider relative pitch to be of equal importance, for, in fact, one 


depends upon the other. While every tone does have absolute pitch, 


yet, all are related, from which we get relative pitch. A child’s voice 
is an exception when applied to absolute pitch, for its limited com- 
pass will not permit it to reach the highest tones of a large number 
of the pieces of music which are arranged for their voices, without 
doing the voices a great injury. 

__ I have endeavored to give you my own experience and observa- 
tion. It may not differ, in the main, from the experience of the 
most of you, but if | have sueceeded in dropping one thought by 
which one fellow teacher can profit, I am amply repaid for its prep- 
aration. Z. M. Tryxer. 





—_ 


MAELZEL’S METRONOME AND ITS VALUE TO CONDUC- 
TORS, AND MUSICIANS IN GENERAL. 


O one will dispute that the successful performance of a musical 
composition depends largely on the correctly chosen tempo. 
As a over-hasty tempo will mar the clearness, so a dra eas 
cution will paralize the fow of the musical figures. Bo Its, 
moreover, will debilitate the intentions of the composer in no little 
degree. Mozart seems to have labored under such difficulty during 
his years of wandering. “The most necessary, and at the same 
time most difficult in musie, is the tempo;” such are his own words, 
written in the year 1777, to his father. Carl Maria v. Weber, aud 
others, expressed themselves similarly. It is not astonishing, there- 
fore, to learn that many attempts have been made to invent a con- 
trivance for marking time. ‘ 

Amongst the numerous different inventions which have appeared 
during the last and present century, and which were brought to 
light as chronometers, rhythmometers, metrometers, etc., only one 
was significant enough to become of general use. It is the metronome, 
invented by Cantor Héckel, in Burg, and improved by Joh, Nep. 
Malzel, in 1817. ‘ : 

The arrangement is simple enough. An upright on its center of 
oscillation swinging pendulum is started, and kept in motion by a 
clock-work. The diadrom is regulated by a small leaden weight, 
which can be moved up and down the rigid rod of the pendulum. 
Behind this rod, attached to the support of the pendulum, is a scale, 
marking the metronomic numbers from 50 to 160. (Modern me- 
tronomes have extended their seale from 42 to 200.) . 

If the leaden weight is placed in a position opposite No. 50, the 
endulum wil! make 50 oscillations in a minute, if placed opposite 
60, it will make 160 oscillations a minute. The number on the 

scale corresponds, therefore, precisely with the number of oscilla- 
tions the pendulum will make in a minute. With a good watch 
every metronome can therefore be tested as to its correctness. Put 
the weight to 60, and the oscillations must correspond precisely 
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with the movement of your dia! pointing out the seconds. Put the 
weight to 120, and then count two vibrations to a second. 

For those who would like to procure for their musical studies a 
metronome, without going to the expense of buying one with clo¢k- 
work, we will point out an exceedingly simple contrivance, which can 
be put in working order at a very nominal expense, and which will 
answer the purpose, so far as the interpretation of the composer's 
indications is concerned. 

Take a piece of hard wood, a, 4, ¢, d, of about one inch in thick- 
ness. Make it about 4 inches wide by 60 inches long. On the left 
hand side, near to the end, drill ina small-seized screw-eye, s; about 
one-eighth of an inch above the level with this screw-eye, drill in 
28 holes, the first one 1 inch, the second 5} inches, the third 9 
inches from the screw-eye, and so on, after the indication of the 
drawing below. Now, you will fit a peg, m, (violin peg) to these 
holes, so that it can easily be removed from one hole to another. 
‘To this peg a light silk cord, o, is attached, which runs through the 
screw-eye, and Sas at its other end a weight, ¢, (a bullet is perhaps 
the most ny ee hr The length of the cord from the middle of 
the peg to the center of the ball must be, as indicated, 57} inches. 
The cord will have to be measured over again from time to time, as 
the weight of the bullet will stretch it. The holes in the board will 
be numbered from 50 to 160, as shown below, commencing with the 
lowest figure nearest to the screw-eye. 


DISTANCES OF PEG-HOLES FROM SCREW-EYE. 
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This will complete our metronome; which we will fasten to the 
wall of our room at about five feet distance from the floor, in the 
position shown by the drawing; and now it only remains for us 
to show how to use it. 

Supposing a composition is marked M. M. g = 84. We intro- 
duce the peg, without twisting the cord any way round it, in 
the hole marked 84; the ball will new hang ata distance of 
193 in from the screw-eye (provided the length of the cord and 
the distance of the hole from the screw-eye has been correctly 
measured). We have now a pendulum that will oscillate 84 
times in one minute, just as Maelzel’s metronome would if the 
weight should be opposite that number. Start the pendulum with 
an even stroke and wait until its oscillations become regular. . Then 
count one beat every time the ball reaches the left and right ex- 
tremity of its amplitude (i. k.). The distance the weight travels will, 
of course, become smaller and smaller, the time required to go 
from the extreme point left to the one right will, however, always 
remain the same. The pendulum will beat long enough to give 
you the tempo which the composer indicated by M. M. @ — 84. 

Now, let us consider the question of valve of a metronome to a 
conductor. ‘ 

It might be a welcome help during the study of a score in which 
the tempi are marked alter M. M. It assures him regarding the 
intention of the com r. It is, in case of flagrant disregard of 
tempo, a positive and undisputable corrective, But it will never 
be, at least not to the educated conductor, a contrivance for beating 
mathematically correct time /uringa performance. A well-instructed 
and talented conductor knows perfectly well that musical compo- 
sitions are the expressions of free emotions coming from the com- 

rs soul. They can not be wedged in strict mathematical 

orms. Indeed, an attempt to do so would be disastrous for per- 
formers as well as for the audience, which latter would vainly seek 
that satisfaction which it experiences when a composition speaks 
direct to the: heart of the hearers. [t kindles there that same 
emotion which inspired the composer, when he poured out_his 
very soul in the sonpenge of snide. 

e vee 80 to be often modified according to a small or 
large number of performers (especially in chorus), or according to 
the acoustic qualities of the hall, and many times the actual state 
of mind of the conductor will have some effect on the tempi. 

good conductor will have high regard for the metronomical 
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indications of a composer, but he would little understand the 
quintessénece of his art, would he feel himself slavishly bound to 
these indications. Our great tone heroes spoke clear enough on 
this subject. When Beethoven was questioned as to his opinion 
about the value of a metronome, he gruffly replied, “No metronome for 
me! Who has a musical ear and good taste will never use it, and 
who is without these qualities essential to an artist. will not succeed 
even with the help of a metronome.” And what does the celebrated 
theorist A. B, Marx say on the same subject? 

“The chronometrical indication is but an abstract regulator to 
avoid gross errors in tempi. Use the metronome only in doubtful 
cases, but never become a slave to it. An erroneous interpretation 
of a composition, as far as the tempo is concerned, is even preferable 
to a performance guided by mathematical correctness, but void of 
every emotion. ‘The first has in itself the inner life, which is the 
first requirement of art; the other is dead and musically in- 
effectual.” 

Fr. Witt writes in his “ Musica Sacra” (1870, p. 48): “The me- 
tronome is no help to insipid conductors; to talented musicians, 
however, it is a useful hint in entering imto the very nature of a 
composition.” 

The much used Italian words and expressions for the indication 


of tempi converted into the metronomical figures, would result as 
follows 
Largo, Grave, Adagio,.......... c.escese sees e@= Nto 60 
Larghetto, Andante,,...........ssessesseresees a= Wto 90 
Moderato, Maestoso,........ se dei belb cseseude o= 9 to 120 
Allegro, Agitato, .........cccse:ceeeseeeeees sonees @ = 120 to 145 
TOR: BUIOO iicinaee -destesidw tssoncencedigents @ = 14 to 160 
For those interested we add a complete list of all M. M. Nos., 


with the corresponding length of a pendulum necessary to produce 
the required number of oscillations per minute. 


Thread Thread Thread 

in. long. in. long. in. long. 
M. M. No. 42, 793 M.M. No. 72, 27} M. M. No. 120, 93 
" “ 44 725 5 “ 76, 24% ” “ 126, 8 
4 “ 46, 664 ¥ . ee 132, 8 
¥ “ 48, 61 s! “84, 19] 138, 7% 
" “ 50, 56} sg “88, 18} 144, 6} 
w, “ §2, 52 “- 92, 165 152, 6) 
“ “ 54, 48} “ “ 96, 15} 160, 5) 
“ “ 56, 444 100, 14 ‘ 168 5 
“ 58, 41} 104, 13 ‘ 176, 4) 
0, 39) 10%, 12 184, 43 
“ 63, 35) 112, 104 192, 3} 
66, 32} 116, 103 200, 3) 
“ 69, 291 , 
Herman Aver. 
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INVENTION OF A COLOR ORGAN. 





NEW YORK inventor has devised a color organ As the 

organ is played, there appears, at the sounding of each note, 

flashes of exquisitely-shaded color on two large ground glass 
plates above and on either sile of the key-board The effect is 
novel and extraordinary, but, as no words can describe color, it 
is impossible to convey any accurate idea of it. The scale of 
the colors is arranged to the musical scale, so that, when any 
chord of music harmonizes the colors harmonize. The tones 
pleasing to the ear produce colors pleasing to the eye separately 
or in combination. In the 13 whole notes and semitones em- 
braced in a single octave the colors flashed upon the plates 
appear and correspond with the notes as follows: C, red; C sharp, 
orange red; D, orange; D sharp, orange yellow; E, yellow; f 
yellow green; F sharp, green; G, bluish green; @ sharp, blue; A 
violet blue; A sharp, violet; B, violet, red or crimson. These 
colors are produced mechanically In each pipe at the rear of 
the organ is a small shutter facing the light. This color shutter 
is connected with its appropriate key by a wire. So when C is 
sounded the C shutter is opened. The light falling on the red 
giass belonging to ©, the ray is reflected on the ground glass 
tes facing the spectator; D opens the shutter admitting the 
ight through the orange colored plate, and so on with the rest. 
The play of color during the performance of a quick air fasci- 
nates the eye, and as the tints rapidly appear, disappear and 
blend into each other the beholder is charmed by the gratifica- 
tion of two senses at once, and feels more than understands the 
harmony established betwixt melody and color. In connection 
with the above, it may be interesting to note the attempt of Scien- 
tific writers to show analogy between the laws which regulate the 





movements of the heavenly bodies, and the laws of harmony i 
music, Of this more anon. 4 
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Cuurca’s Musicat, Vistror is published on 
the first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance 

be Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*,.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must | 
he accompanied with the names and addresses of | 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the Mustcat. Vistror, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 


Tue reapers of the Vistror can congratu- 
late themselves upon the publication in this 
number of another of Mr.:-Geo. S. Gordon's 
deeply interesting and instructive letters from | 
abroad. It may not be generally known that 
the articles that have appeared in late Vistrors 
signed “ Scythia,” were written by this keen- 
sighted and thoughtful traveler. 


We sHouLD hardly like to say that the advo- 
cates of the Tonic Sol Fa, as represented by 
the articles in the “Advocate,” are inteution- 
ally unfair in their statements and suppositions, | 
but they certainly have had very unfortunate | 
and unusual m«sical experiences if their illus- 
trations and arguments are deduced therefrom. | 


We are pained to learn of the death of 
James E. Ditson, youngest son of Oliver Dit- 
son, whose name is so well-known to musical 
people the world over. .The young man died 
at Upper St. Regis Lake, in the Adirondack 
Mountains, Sunday, Aug. 7. He was univer-| 
sally beloved by those who had the good for- 
tune to knowhim. We tender our most heart- 
felt sympathy to the family and friends of Mr. 
Ditson, and to the firm of Oliver Ditson & Co., | 
of which he was a member, and which, in his 
death, has suffered a heavy loss. 


To the Editor of Church's Musical Visitor: < 
Your paper says that the common meaning of 
‘*natural”’ should not be thought of in its musical 
use, and then you hold up to ridicule the common 
meaning of ‘‘cancel’”’ when that word is proposed 
as a substitute for “ natural,’’ Is that consistent’ 
ADVOCATE. 


The writer of the above does not seem to 
comprehend the situation. It was because 
the common meaning of “natural” was so 
wrong in music, a word was sought whose com- | 
mon meaning should be right. The advocates 
of “cancel” claimed that this was the word, 
and that its dictionary meaning was just what | 
was wanted to describe what the natural does. 


| tenth volume of its career. 
| public have appreciated our endeavors to in- 


literary matter than has been their wont. 


thinking its common meaning a right one for 
this purpose, 

There is nothing inconsigtent in this. 
we have made the word “cancel” look out of 
place and somewhat absurd as a substitute for 
natural, we do not think that should be called 
holding it up to ridicule. 

The great mistake consists in going from 
one word whose common meaning you cannct 
use to another whose common meaning is 
equally or more objectionable. 


Ix appirion to the numerous comets that 
have appeared in the firmament above, threat- 
ening the total destruction of all things mun- 
dane, one has recently come into view in the 
musical heavens which is belching forth dire 
prophecies concerning the staff notation. We 
refer to the Tonic-Sol-Fa Advocate. We might 
have given it a more generous welcome if it 
had not manifested such a devastating disposi- 
Among other very modestly expressed 
claims and assertions it makes in this initial 
number is this: ‘“ The time is not far distant 
when it will be considered as absurd to teach 
music by the staff notation as to teach a child 
to read by the use of the dictionary ;" and fur- 
ther, ‘“ those who oppose it (the Ponic-Sol-F'a 
notation), set themselves directly against the 
enlightened spirit of the age.” 
ment is partly in reference to the principle so 


tion, 


|long and earnestly advocated by Dr. Lowell 


Mason, of “the thing before the sign,”’ which 
principle we most fully believe in, and have 
taught for years. While it may be an import- 


not peculiar to it, and has been used by all in- 


If! 


This last state- | 


telligent teachers more or less since its first in- | 


| troduction by Dr. Mason, many years ago. 
| We think, however, that the Tonic-Sol-Fa busi- 
| ness can be discussed by opponents of the sys- 


tem, without disapproving of the Pestalozzian 
principle, and most certainly can it be opposed 


ot the age,” unless the said “ enlightened spirit” 
is wholly represented by the T. 8. F. A. 


th DO 


Close of Volume X. 


With this number of the Visitor closes the 


struct and interest them, as manifested in their 


them, it should not be content to remain un- 
progressive, or let the people be content with 
any present attainment. Our idea,.then, is to 
take the mass of musical people as they are, 
to make the best of the sitaation as it is, and 
press on to higher and better things as fast as 
possible. This idea does not prevent one’s 
having a high aim and lofty aspirations from 
the first. The present and practical must 
come before the ideal. If the aim is a noble 
one, and the ideal worthy, those who strive for 
the one shall attain the other, and the result 
will be the blending of the present, the practi- 
cal and the ideal, in one harmonious whole. 
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Unsprouted Wings. 

We confidently assert that there is no talent, 
passion, taste, or quality, peculiar to the genus 
homo, that it is not divinely implanted in every 
human being-at the beginning of his life. 

We are fully aware of the fact that there is 
a large class of intelligent and respectable peo- 
ple, who evince no special liking for—the arts, 
for instance, and who eling tenaciously to the 
idea that all talent in that direction was left 
out of their “make up.” This is not so. 

Although a special taste or talent may be 
noticeable in one person that is not as strongly 
marked in another, yet it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that any of the qualities peculiar to the 
human race are wholly denied to any one. 
True, the taste for music, or painting, or me- 
chanics, even, may, because of misuse, or, 


‘ ort rather, non-use, become wholly dormant, and 
|ant feature of the Tonic-Sol-Fa method, it is | 


so in effect appear as if they never existed, but, 
really, all are treated alike by a beneficent 
Creator, and have in common the gifts, tastes, 


/and passions of the race. 


Wasted opportunities, or the lack of them, 


_may gender certain tastes and faculties qui- 


escent, if not useless. Where responsibility be- 


‘ r x . ~~ | gins and ends in this matter is not under 
without butting against the “enlightened spirit | 


consideration at this time. But it is well that 


one should thoroughly test himself, while cov- 
_eting specially prominent and desirable talents 


The fact that the | 


in others, before bewailing unconsolably the 
utter lack of them in himself. 

What Dr. Arnold, the great teacher, has 
said of boys, may be applied with equal force 
to all. “The difference between one boy and 
another is not so much in talent as in energy.” 


good words and a constantly increasingsubscrip- | Sirs Edward Bulwer Lytton, quite forcibly, 
tion list, is no small incentive to go forward in| though not as elegantly, expresses a very 


the carrying out of those high aims which have similar opinion when he says: “The most 


always characterized the management of this | useless creature that ever yawned at a club, or 


paper. 


The suecess of the Vistror as a peo-| counted the vermin on rags, under the sun of 
| ple’s paper has demonstrated conclusively that Calabria, has mo excuse for want of intellect. 


something more than columns of stupid jokes What men want is, not talent, it is purpose ; 


_and far-fetched puns are wanted by the masses | in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
in their musical journals. We are glad to note | the will to labor. I believe that labor, judici- 
‘that all the musical monthlies are beginning ously and continuously applied, becomes 


to realize this fact and are giving more worthy | genius.” 


Al 


All blossoms do not turn to fruit, though all 


musical paper should not cater to low tastes have the same inherent quslities and power to 
either in its reading matter or its music. While do so. 


| not going too far ahead, it should be far enough 


That men and blossoms do not develop 


It was for us to skow that nothing is canceled | in advance to lead its readers upward and on-| more fully what is within them, is not so 
ward to better things: While near enough to | much due to the neglect of the Creator to pro- 
that therefore its advocates were mistaken in| the people to know their needs and discuss! vide them with fall and complete power for so 


by that character in the dictionary sense, and 
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doing, as to the general cussedness of these 
latter days which seems to have cut adrift from 
the spiritual source of all life and development. 
In other words, the energizing forces necessary 
to bring to practical results any and all affec- 
tions and powers with which man is endowed, 
are not made use of as they should be, there- 
fore withered talents and dried-up possibilities. 

Some men seem to be born tired. Others 
are constitutionally lazy. The Lord gets the 
blame in either case for any seeming lack of 
taste or talent. ° 

One may be right in saying that he can not 
sing or play, but when he asserts that he never 
had any possibilities in that direction, he is 
putting himself on a par with the circulars of 
sea-side boarding houses for veracity. The 
right thing for him to say is that he neglected 
to improve, at the proper time, his inherent 
capabilities. 

All can not attain to the same excellence. 
The failure to become “great” is no misde- 
meanor, but the neglect to inquire into and de- 
velop the divinely implanted faculties within 
man certainly is culpable. 

Ore 


False Prophets versus Nature. 


It may not be amiss at this time, when the 
schools, conservatories, and private teachers 
are preparing for fall and winter work, to con- 
sider some of the principles which obtain in a 
true method of instruction. 

Every little while some new method of in- 
struction is devised, or some new system of 
representation proposed, which, in the minds 
of the inventors at least, is going to revolu- 
tionize the world, and that almost instanta- 
neously, In the languages it may be the art of 
speaking French in “twelve easy lessons.” 
The sciences have their short cuts also. The 
trades are not exempt from those who profess 
to teach all that can be known about them in 
a few short weeks. 

Music seems to be more heavily burdened 
with charlatanism and short-cut teachers than 
any of the professions. Why it should be so 
we are at a loss to understand. We appreciate 
all honest attempts to improve the existing 
methods of teaching; all real endeavor to lighten 
the labor of the student; and would not at all 
discourage the invention of new appliances 
based on right principles. But we do protest 
against ignorant, though pretentious, claims 
to do for the pupil in a few weeks or months 
what is impossible in the nature of things, 
viz., to.force the mind or the muscles to a per- 
fection of execution which the Creator has de- 
termined shall be attained only as the resalt 
of long and patient labor. 

The fundamental principles of education are 
the same throughout all departments of study. 
The following suggestions, therefore, will ap- 
ply equally as well to other branches of study 
as to that of music, and are offered in the hope 
that our readers, especially young students, 
may be led to select with care and discrimina- 
tion their musical or other teachers. 

The mind grows slowly like a tree or plant. 
Tts stock of knowledge is gathered a grain at a 








time, here a little and there a little. The mind 
can not be built up at once in any depart- 
ment of knowledge. House-building and mind- 
building are very much alike in principle. 
For the first, one brick and then another, un- 
til the structure is complete; for the second, 
line upon line and precept upon precept, makes 
the grand mansion of the mind, 

The art and science of music is no excep- 
tion to the rule. There is no royal road to pro- 
ficiency in music. All must come tothe same 
level of steady, persistent practice. The suc- 
cess in any thing that is at all desirable, repre- 
sents months and years of earnest labor of 
mind or body, or both. 

Beware of those who profess to obtain for 
their pupils the necessary flexibility of wrist 
or voice in “ twelve easy lessons.”’ Such teach- 
ers either do not know the first principles of 
the subjects they profess to teach, or if they 
do, are perfectly aware of the impossibility of 
fulfilling their pretensions. 

Again, if the mind could easily comprehend 
the theory of music and its notation at a glance, 
the lesson is but begun. _The mechanical exe- 
cution necessasy to the proper rendering of 
vocal and instrumental music can not be’ ob- 
tained by a few weeks’ practice, or by “ one 
quarter's lessons.” 

Nothing good and useful in this world can 
be accomplished without patient and persistent 
effort, and there is nothing worth striving for 
that can not be accomplished by it. Look with 
distrust, then, upon all plans and professors 
who propose to do in a short time that which 
the wisest and best teachers are many months 
in accomplishing. The millennium is net yet, 
and if it were, we would not be relieved from 
that wise and beneficent law of nature which 
makes effort the condition of success. The 
law of compensation will endure through all 
the ages. We must seek, to find; we must 
work, to obtain. 

— eee 
Gone Home. 


Such is the simple but touching annoance- 
ment in the Davenport (Iowa) papers of the 11th 
ult., of the death of Rev. Darius E. Jones, aa- 
thor of the world-renowned hymn-tune, “Stock- 
well,” and several popular hymn and tune 
books. 

Mr. Jones was well known to the readers of 
the Visiror, through his bright and chatty 
letters, ““ On the Wing,” one of which appeared 
in the August number under his initials, and 
which was also the last work of his pen for 
publication. 

Our personal acquaintance with him began 
when he came to Chicago to supervise the pub- 
lieation of “Songs for the New Life,” a book 
of Hymns with tunes, to which he gave the 
best efforts of his life. Root & Cady were to 
issue the work, and we very gladly made room 
for him in our editorial den. It took but a 
short time to know and love the conscientious 
worker, and our business relations with him, 
extending over a number of busy months, are 
full of pleasant memories. 











inator of the Hymn and Tune book series of 
publications, his “‘ Temple Melodies”’ being the 
first of that style of book which came into gen- 
A short sketch of his life will be of 
interest at this time. 

Darius E. Jones was born in 1815, in Carrol, 


eral use. 


Chautauqua county, N.Y. When but a boy 
he left his father's farm and went to New York 
city to engage in business, He was for a long 
time in Arthur Tappan’s wholesale dry goods 
house, and had for his companions such men as 
Rufus Hatch and other now well-known million- 
aires. At the age of thirty he went into busi- 
ness for himself at Newark, N. J., and while 
engaged in this, which was the making of 
carriage hardware, accumulated considera- 
ble wealth, which he lost again, by a trusting 
and generous nature, which caused him to loan 
large sums to needy persons, and by endorse- 
ments for business friends. From the first, 
music received a considerable share of his atten- 
tion. He possessed a fine tenor voice, and soon 
became one of the leading singers in the city. 
His musical attainments were soon recognized, 
and he became leader in turn of some of the 
larger church choirs of New York, among them 
that of Henry Ward Beecher's Plymouth Charch 
in Brooklyn. It was here that he wrote some 
of his best tunes. 
known “ Stockwell,” which,whatever its musical 


Among them was the well- 


merits may be, will be sung, as far as we can 
When 
posed, Mr. Jones was about thirty years old. 
He was especially interested in the musical 
services of the Church, and from the beginning 


see, for ages. “ Stockwell” was com- 


of his business life until he was called into the 
other world, he labored assiduously for the 
promotion of its interests. 
was given without stint to the cause so dear to 
his heart. While engaged in his commercial 
pursuits, he found time to compile “ Temple 
Melodies,” the first book of the kind that at- 
tained any real success. 
trl now, and at the present time holds its own 


Time and money 


It has worn well vn- 


with later and more pretentious works 

Mr. Jones was an active Christian worker all 
this time, and one of the secretaries of the 
Home Missionary Society ; the duties of which 
office, doubtless, were largely instrumental in 
leading him to become a minister and mission- 
ary himself. 

The father of Mr. Jones was a musician, and 
was the first to transpose the Psalms into metric 
verse, as they are now sung. From him the 
son received his musical education. 

Want of space forbids a record at this time 
of the many positions of trust and influence 
to which he was called, and which he filled so 
satisfactorily. The last great work into which 
he put the experience of a busy life, and the 
love of a true Christian musician, was “ Songs 


for the New Life,” pronounced by ministers 
of all denominations to be the most prac- 


tical work of the kind yet published. 

During the last four years of his life he was 
in the employ of John Church & Co., fulfilling 
various duties as a representative of the house. 

His active, busy life is not ended; the rather, 
it is just begun. The joyous exclamation, 








Mr. Jones may be said to have been the orig- 





“ glorious!” which came from him when told 
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that dissolution was near, could hardly come 
from the lips of one who believes that “death 
ends all.” He has but gone on into that other 
cbamber of the King’s, which is “larger and 
lovelier than this.” 
> OOS 


Once More. 


To the Editor of the Visitor: 

Will you permit me to say a few words in 
reply to your article with the above heading, 
in the August number: 

You say: “If more attention could be given 
to the study of underlying principles rather 
than to new-fangled methods of representa- 
tion,” ete., ete. Now, the truth is, that Tonic 
Sol-Fa is nothing more nor less than “a study 
of underlying principles,” or a study of music 
by, or through, or in connection with its under- 
lying principles. Hence, all who study music 
by the Tonic Sol-Fa method are intelligent to 
the extent to which they pursue the study 
This can not be said of one-fourth of those who 
follow the staff routine. I can not understand 
why those who discuss the subject from the 
staff stand-point so persistently ignore the 
logie of facts. Perhaps when they read the 
testimony of such teachers and musical schol- 
ars as Dr. Stainer, organist of St. ‘Paul's 
Cathedral; Dr. Macfarren, Prof. Helmbholiz, 
or W. S. B. Mathews, C. B. Cady, or F. H. 
Pease, of this country, they do not believe it. 
But it seems to me that the convictions of such 
men (and many others of the same stamp who 
hold with them), are worthy of consideration. 
Granting that the opinion of Dr. Stainer or 
Mr. Cady is worth no more than that of the 
editor of the New York Art Journal, for in- 
stance, there is one vital distinction between 
them; the former have used and tested the 
system ; the latter has not. It is a most re- 
markable fact that no one who begins to use 
the Tonic Sol-Fa system ever afterwards re- 
nounces it, It is also another very striking 
tact that the most enthusiastic admirers of the 
system are not those who are just beginning 
the study of music, but rather those who have 
devoted much time to it before, and are already 
skillful musicians. What are theories and be- 
liefs worth in the face of such logic as this— 
the logic of facts and experience? 

Tonic Sol-fa is simply a great educational 
method, and it is just as sure toultimately pre- 
vail (as a method) as the natura! is always 
bound to triumph over the artificial. 

Respectfully. 
T. F. Sewarp, 
Orange, N. J. 

We very gladly lay aside for this month an 
article we had prepared .on this subject, to 
print the above communication from Mr, Sew- 
ard. It will be noticed that he does not deny 
any of the statements we made in opposition to 
the introduction of the Tonic Sol-Fa into this 
country. Neither does he object to our ex- 
planation of its success in England. We ad- 
mit that the new method teaches tonality, scale 
and key relationship, ete., which are “ under- 
lying principles,” but all intelligent teachers do 
that who have given any thought to the study of 
elementary principle as inculeated by Dr. 





Lowell Mason and his associates of the origi- | 


nal Normal Musical Institute. Prof. Seward 
quotes the names of some very worthy music- 
ians and theorists in support of the Tonic Sol- 
Fa. He does not, however, give the names of 
any who are prominently before the public as 
vocal teachers, unless it be the English musici- 
ans, and we have already given the reason for 











was, however, the method, not the notation, 
and when Mr. Curwen applied the principle of | 
of key relationship to the teaching of vocal | 
music, he removed the obstacle. If this is 
not so, why did he say, a short time before his 
death, that had he known of Dr. Mason's 
method of teaching he would never have 
bothered with the Tonie Sol-Fa notation? 
Again, what essential feature of the Tonic 
Sol-fa method is there that. has not been taught | 
by regularly educated teachers since the intro- 
duction of the Pestalozzian system, or that can 
not be applied to the established notation ? 
————_»-090—————____—__ 


Home Musical Record. 


—With the exception of the Maretzek Con- 
certs at the Highland House, there has been 
very little of musical note since the close of 
last month's record, which was brought up to 
the 20th ult. 

The above series of concerts, which were 
brought to a close, at least for a time, August 
19, have been very enjovable and successful in 
every way. The programs were “ made up” 
with a view to pleasing the masses rather than | 
the few, and on the whole were satisfactory. 
We believe in this style of concert, and should 
like to see the series kept up all winter in the | 
city. We believe it would pay well, and be a 
great blessing to a large and respectabl- por- | 
tion of the community who do not care for and 
can not afford 1o attend the more pretentious 
and expensive entertainments. 

For the third week of the Maretzek Concerts | 
the soloists were, Miss A. T. Berger, of New 
York, cornet, and Miss M. Fleissner, of this 
city, vocalist, Of the former it is unnecessary 
to speak, as she is already well known to the 
musical world as a successful performer. Miss | 
Fleissner, one of the pupils of the College of 
Music, to whom was awarded the Springer | 
gold medal at the recent examination, is gifted | 
with a fine voice. She sang well, though a | 
little timidly. With continued stady and prac- | 
tice, a brilliant fature is before ler. 

Another pupil of the College of Music ap- 
peared as a soloist at these Concerts. We re- 
fer to the young and talented violinist, Max | 
Bendix. He has already attained great pro- 
ficiency in his specialty, and an enviable ca- 
ree: is before him if he does not let his present 
successes interfere with still further and neces- | 
sary study. 

The distinguished baritone, Tagliapietra, was 
the soloist during the last week of the Maratzek 
Concerts. He was warmly welcomed, and sang 
with all his usual fire and brillianey. The ever- 
welcome “Palms,” in the singing of which he 
excels, was repeated in obedience to the un- | 
relenting demands of the audience. 

During the intermissions, Currier’s fine band 
played in the pavilion on the esplanade. This | 
is really a superior organization, well-equipped | 
and thoroughly drilled. 

Max Maretzek now goes east or a short va- 
cation, Mr. ‘Theodore Thomas and his orchestra | 
occupying the concert hall in the meantime. 


—We go to press before the Thomas Con- 
certs begin, the date of the first being August 
29th, but a brilliant and successful season is 
already assured. Mr. Thomas gets $500 and | 
half the total receipts. The orehestra is com- | 
posed of fifty-three musicians, Mr. Whiting’s | 
overture to the “ Tale of a Viking” ‘s among | 
the novelties to be produced. 


—Mr. Adolf Hartdegen, the famous ‘cello | 
teacher and virtuoso of the College of Music, | 


—While in New York, Patti's agent, a French- 
man, accompanied by an interpreter, called 
upon Manager Miles to negotiate with him for 


_the use of the Grand Opera House upon the 


occasion of the great prima donna’s coming to 
this city. They wanted Saturday and the Mon- 
day night following, which, under the present 


_ combination system, is equivalent to two weeks 


of time lost for the management. Yet their 
highest bid, to Manager Bob's astonishment, 
was $225. Siill Patti expects $20 apiece for 
her tickets. . 
—The Cincinnati Mannerchor, at its meeting 
on Saturday night, resolved to give six grand 
concerts next season, and the President of the 
Society, Mr. Otto Singer, was authorized to go 
to New York in order to make the proper se- 


'lections of music for the programs. Among 


the greater works to be performed is Liszt's 
“St. Elizabeth.’ A proposition was carried 
to the effect that the society give a concert in 
November next for the benefit of the endow- 
ment fund of the Bodmann German Protestant 
Widows’ Home. A committee was appointed 
to make arrangements with the managers of 
the Home for the success of the concert. 


A complimentary concert has been tendercd 


Max Maretzek, as the following correspondence 


will show. 

Dear Sin—In recognition of your great tal- 
ents as an orchestral conductor and to testify 
our appreciation of the series of successful 


| concerts you are now giving at the Highland 


House in our city, we beg leave to tender you 
a complimentary concert at such time as you 
may designate. 

Very sy gy &e., 


Shad Frazer, H. Galbreath. 
J. C. Murdoch, Thos. J. Emery, 
C. M. Holloway, Henry Eggleston, 
H. C. Shaw, A. G. Enyart, 
Larz Anderson, C. D. Freshman, 
Robert C. Clark, Alex. Hill, 

A. W. Wheipley, Wm. 8 Ladlow, 
R. H. Koehle ; Chas. M. Johnson, 


Nicholas Longworth, 
Gardner E. Phipps, 


Lucien Wulsin, 
Geo. McCammon, 


H. 8S. Holmes, Julius Balke, 
G. Ward Nichols, A. T. Goshorn, 
And others. 


Aveust 19, 1881. 
Burner Hovse, 
Cixcryxati, August 20, 1881. 
Messrs. Frazer, Galbreath, Murdock, and 
others: 

Gentlemen—In answer to yours of to-day, I 
beg to say that I feel highly flattered and grat- 
ified by the kind expressions you are pleased 
to use towards me and my humble efforts. I 
would be happy to see you and all my friends 
on next Friday evening, the 26th inst., at the 
Highland House, 

Gratefully and respectfully vours. 
Max Manerzex. 

Following is the programme for the opening 
night of the Thomas concerts, after which is 
given a list of some of the principal pieces to 


| be performed during the week. 


March— Persian } 
Polka Francaise—I giebt nur a Kai- > Strauss 
serstadt 
Overture—Jubilee 
Andante Con Moto, 5th symphony ..-Beethoven 
Scenes Napolitaines (new) «...--- +... Massenct 
1. La Danse 
2. La Procession et Il Improvisatear 
3. La Fete 
verture—Tannhaneer ...-..+-. + 


PrretEEter Seti eer 


soceseeees Wagener 
ID. eoeeecee seeweesee Wedding Pr seeces coecevece Bach 

Ballet Music and ing Pro- es 

cession—Feramores } Rubinstein 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2..++.. s+... +++» Liszt 


will sever his connection with that institution | Symphonie poem—Danse Macabre. Saint Saens 


| October 1. 


—Miss Anna Teresa Berger, the talented cor- | 


| Springs Song, -o+0- veeeeeceeeeeen eneeeene 


Mendelssohn 
W altz—A utumn Roases.......: 0000+. sereee soe StPAUSS 


their commendation of it. The old English or | netist, will return to the Highland House Sep- March Indienne—I. Atricaine.........Meyer beer 
Italian method was a stumbling block, It tember ]2, 


On Tue sdry night, Lesides other interesting 
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numbers, the following will be given: Spinning 
Song and Sailors’ Chorus from Wagner's Flying 
Dutchman; the Hungarian Dances, by Brahms, 
and ‘La Damnation de Faust,” complete, by 
Berlioz. At the matinee on Wednesday after- 
noon, two Hungarian dances, adapted for or- | 
chestra by Albert Parlow, will be rendered; | 
the introduction and selections from first act of | 
Wagner's Lohengrin, add a largo from Han-) 
del, with violin obligato by Mr. Hermann 





In the conduct of the National Normal Mu- 
sical Institute, at Erie, Pa., Dr. Geo. F. Root, 
of this city, has gained a reputation as a mu- 
sical educator second to no instructor in the 
country, says the Chicago Saturday Herald. 

C. C. Williams conducted the annual con- 
vention of a musical society at Olmstead Falls, 
August 30 and 31, and September 1 and 2. 


J. A. Butterfield Held a convention at Clear 


Brandts, On Wednesday night, the third act | “#ke, lowa, beginning Angust 6. 


of Lohengrin wi!l be given. On Friday night | 
the complete ballet music of “Sylvia” by Leo | 
Delibes will be played) Thur.day night will | 
he almost iedaiively devoted to classic music 
—Ruabinstein’s delightful ballet music from 
Nero in five movements, Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony entire, the Hungarian Rhapsody 
by Liszt, and the Suite Algerienne by Saint- 
Snens will be rendered. On Saturday, the 
closing night, the feature will be the third act 
of the Walkure by Wagner, Siegfried second 
act, Waldweben and Goetterdammerung, Sieg- 
fried’s Death. 


Music and Musicians. 


Two hundred theatrical musical companies 
are ready to take the road in August for next 
season. The leading feature of the season 
will be the legitimate stars. Next will come 
the character plays. Light operas will fall 
from the first tothe third place. There will be 
twenty negro minstrel troupes—every circuit 
manager will have his own minstrels. Variety 
will be almost swallowed up in combinations 
a la Troubadour; but Tony Pastor, Leavitt, 
and Miner wil! have big organizations. There 
will be two Italian opera companies; three for 


grand English opera; a dozen for grand con- | 


certs. Six pantomime troupes will amuse the 
youngsters, and two Uncle Toms have sur- 
vived. The light English opera companies are 
numerous; but the success or failure of “ Pa- 
tience” will determine the fate of most of them. 
— Wilkes’ Spirit. 

Tt is announced that Patti will not sing in 
opera. From the list of engagements it will 
be seen that Cincinnati will be excluded from 
the visit of the royal prima donna, although 
her manager may subséquently make different 
arrangements so as to enable her to sing in 
the musical center of the United States. 

Theodore Thomas, with his orchestra of 
sixty artists, will make a symphony concert 
tour next winter through the principal Eastern 
and Western cities. He will appear in Cin- 
cinnati under the auspices of the Unity Club. 


The Strakosch Italian Opera season in 
New Orleans, next winter, wah Manes Gers- 
ter as prima donna, is likely to be a great 
success. The six proscenium boxes have al- 
Hay J been sold at auciion for a premium of 
$1,610. 

Mr. Archer's (the organist) arrival in Eng- 
land bas created a considerable excitement, 


and many have been the congratulations ten- | 


The ninth annual convention of the Sullivan 
Musical Association was held at Newport, 
N. H., August 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26. Men- 
delssoha’'s Forty-second Psalm was the princi- 
pal work performed, L. O. Emerson, of Boston, 
conductor. 

The New York Philharmonic Club is out 
with its circulars for this, their fourth season. 
Its members are Richard Arnold, violin; Emil 
Grenno, viola; Charles Werner, cello; Eugene 
Weiner, flute; J. Gantzberg, violin; Ludwig 
E. Manoly, doubie-bass. All of these gentle- 
_men are talented and experienced musicians. 

Straub’s Musical Institute gave a concert of 
|} a miscellaneous character, at Dowagiac, Mich., 
| August 9; Mr. S. W. Straub, Director; Miss 
; Hattie J. Leonard, Pianist. 
| ©. C. Case conducts four day conventions at 

the following points this fall; La Grange, Ind., 
Sept. 20; Brookville, Va.,Oct. 4; Port Clinton, 
O., Oct 11; Chatham, O., Oct. 18 and then he 
| goes to the state of New Jersey for three con- 
}ventions. Mr. Casé has been in three large 
| Assemblies and two Normal Schools this sum- 
mer with his new book “ Prince of Song,” 
which seems to please the public more than 
jany of his previous works, not excepting the 
|** Choice.” 





We note the publication in England of a 
Tonic Sol-Fa edition of “ Under the Palms,” 
| by Dr. Geo. F. Root. It is issued by the Tonic 
Sol-Fa agency, of which Mr. J. Spencer Cur- 
wen, son of the late John Curwen, the projector 
of the system, is the manager. 

Mr. rence has often gratefully acknow)l- 
edged his indebtedness to American authors, 
and especially to Dr. Root, attributing a large 
share of the Tonic Sol-Fa initiatory movements 
to the help derived from American music, es- 
| pecially those glees, parts, songs, etc., written 
| by practical teachers. Mr. Curwen has all of 
| the more eminent American class teachers and 
composers -represented in his pub- 
| lications. 

E. B. Phelps has received a patent for his 
|“ music guard,” and has begun its manufac- 
jture, It is a very simple, but entirely effect- 
|ive device for holding the leaves of sheet or 
| book music in place while playing, at the same 
| time allowing them to be turned with perfect 
jease. It does not require to be attached to 
| the instrument, and it meets a long-felt need 
|of pianists and organists. The best musical 
| authorities in the country, including such 
}names as Dudley Buck, S. B. Mills, and Geo. 
Morgan, commend its merits, and it is 





dered him by his brother celebrities on the | likely that Mr. Phelps will make his invention 


artistic result of his American campaign, the | profitable. 


news of his triumphs having preceded him. 
He leaves for Paris immediately, but returns | 
on the 26th to fulfill engagements in England, | 
commencing at Southamptom, after which he | 
visits Germany on a short artistic tour. 
_ We have received the programme of the 
sixty-third convention of the Urange County 
Musical Association, of New York. The con- 
vention was held in Warwick, beginning 
August 23, closing with a grand concert on 
Friday evening, August 26. Dr. H. R. Palmer 
of New York, was the musical director. 

The Ohio Normal School closed with a con- 
cert Friday evening, August 5, at which 
Haydn's “ ns” and a fine miscellaneous 

rogram were given, N. Coe Stewart, con- 


wet Sree Seva 
Industrial Exposition. 


ye take pleasure in calling public attention, 
for the third time, to the Ninth Great Exhibi- 
tion of Art and Industry, to be held in Cin- 
cinnati this fall, commencing September 7th, 
and continuing until October 8th. 

The high character of these exhibitions is 
world-wide, and the result each year astonish- 
ingly brilliant. This is due in large measure 
to the fact that the management represents 
the mercantile and industrial classes, and 
gratuitously render such services as are re- 
quired to assure complete and enviable suc- 
cess, Last year there were exhibitors from 24 





uctor, 





States, and an average daily attendance of 
nearly 12,000, 





++: PERSONALS.#< 


Mr. Huon Liypav is proposing to leave Cin- 
cinnati and settle in Chicago permanently 
We shall be sorry to lose him. 


Miss Anau B. Wixson, after a most delight- 
ful visit to Mammoth Cave and to her old 
home, Franklin, Ohio, has returned to the city. 
She will resume her classes about September 
Ist. 


Miss Dora Harpeea, who has been spend- 
ing the summer at the “Mohr Farm,” has 
returned to her home on Mount Auburn. Miss 
Hardegg is one of our best lady teachers, and 
has a large class. 


Mrs. Emma R. Dexter is about to leave 
Cincinnati for atime. She will reside in New 
York city for about a year in order to give her 
daughter, who is in poor health, the benefit of 
the invigorating sea air. 


Mr. Arruur Mess, the efficient drill-master 
of the local May Festival chorus, has been 
spending the summer at Colambus with his 
parents, who reside there. He begins work 
with the chorus next month. 


C. F. Howrs.—We were recently favored 
with a short visit from this wide-awake and 
enterprising “Hallett & Davis man.” Mr 
Howes was on his way East from Omaha, and 
gives a very favorable report of the music 
trade, and also the out-look fur a good harvest 
for the farmers. 


Miss Marcueritra Jonxsox, daughter of Ex- 
Mayor Johnson, who has been studying under 
the able master, Signor A. C. Alfisi, for the 
past two years, left for Italy last week, where 
she goes to finish her musical education, after 
which she will make her debut in opera. We 
wish her success. 


Jou. Curistian Louse, one of the pioneers 
of the Leipzig Musical World, and the most 
eminent of theorists, died recently at the age of 
85. His works are numerous. The most re- 
markable is his large Treatise on Musical Com- 
position 4 vols., which is and will remain a 
standard work and an everlasting monument 
to his capacity and genius. 


L. W. Mason.—We are glad to hear of the 
continued success of our old friend and fellow 
student in his attempt to improve the music of 
the Japanese empire. On May 24, his pupils in 
in the Ladies’ Normal School having had their 
rehearsals before the high officials of the |] mpe- 
rial household, sang before Her Majesty the 
Empress. Her Majesty received Professor 
Mason specially, and made a short address 
through her interpreter, as follows: “ Her 
Majesty desires to thank you for introducing 
improvements in her music.’ Professor Mason 
having been officially informed that he should 
be presented to Her Majesty, and that she 
should have something to say to him, replied 
thus: ‘I am exceedingly happy to know that 
my humble efforts have been so kindly recog- 
nized by Her Majesty.” 


-—--—-—- > eGo & -——- 
Rhymes for Musicians 


Haendel, Bendel, Mendelssohn, 
Brendel, Wendel, Jadassohn, 
Muller, Hiller, Heller, Franz, 
Plothow, Flotow, Burto, Ganz. 


Mayer, Geyer. Meyerbeer, 

Heyer, Weyer, Beyer, Beer, 
Lichner, Lachner, Schachner, Dietz, 
Hill, Will, Bruell, Grill, Drill, Riess, Rietz 
Hansen. Jansen, Jensen, Kichl, 

Siade, Gade, Laade, Stiehl, 

Naumann, Riemann, Diener, Wurst, 
Niemann, Riemann, Diener, Kurst. 


Kochler, Dochler, Rubenstein, 
Himmel], Hummel, Rosenkyn, 
Lauer, Bauer, Kieincke 
Homberg, Plomberg, Reinecke. 
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Questions at Normals anid Con ventions. 





Nothing shows more clearly what the singing. | 
class teachers are “thinking over” than the 


questions which are uppermost at “ Normal” 
and at conventions. 

Some years it is one thing and some years 
another. This year “ movabledo” and “ tonic 
sol-fa ' are prominent, with a mild interest in 
the substitution of “cancel” for 
and some ather proposed changes in musical 
terms. 


It does nat seem difficult to make the foilow- 


ing facts on these subjects clear to all fair- 
minded peuple. So far as the writer knows 
there was no disagreement from these state- 
ments at the recent large Normal at Erie and 
the conventions which followed, 


ON THE MOVABLE Do. 
Relationship gives tones their key or family 
characteristics. 


it will have the repose of key tone, or it may | 


be so connected that it will be the restless lead 
ing tone (seven), or in another relationship, 
the chromatic flat seven. People read music 
more or less consciously from a feeling of this 
relationship of tones. (The namber that can 
learn to read from a knowledge, or feeling of 
abstract pitch, independent of relationship, is 


so insignifieant ay not to be worth mentioning.) | 


To associate “do” (in the major keys) with 
the characteristics of key tone, “re” with 
whatever Selongs to two “mi” with the peca- 
liar mental effects of three, and so on, is to 
make the syllables useful in this indispersable 
matter of key-relationship, but to associate 
“do” in one key with key-tone, or tonie in 
another with five, or dominant in another with 
leading tone, and in another with a chromatic 
tene, would be to make a knowledge or feeling 
of key-relationship impossible to the average 
learner, to say nothing of the utter demorali- 
zation that would take place in his mind if 
“do” “mi” in one key were a major third, 
in another a minor third, and in another a di- 
minished third, as by “ fixed: do” they must 
be. Every succeeding key would break down 
the relationship that had been laboriously 
formed in the previous one, unless syllables 
were abandoned. 

This is not the place to discuss the question 


of whether syllables should be used in helping | 


about key-relationship, but it is exactly the 
place to say they had much better not be used 
at all than used in the “fixed do” way. At 
a recent convention, when this question came 
up, the conductor turned to a simple melody 
in E flat major and asked the class to sing it 
according to “ fixed do.” Some of the best 
singers got through it respectably, but it was 
only by shutting out from their minds all syl- 
labic association and aid (so to speak) and 
Soing back of the syllables to the feeling of 
interval or key-relationship that the syllables 
had helped in the first place to establish. With 
most of the class, however, it was confusion 
worse confounded; “ mi sol.” a major third, 
and ‘sol si,” a minor third, were too much 
for them. 

The writer, in common with all the musical 
people of America, appreciates what Mr. Theo- 


dore Thomas has done for music in this coun- | 


try, and with them concede his unapproachable 
position as conductor of an orchestra, but he 
is no more fitted by these things to decide 
about elementary teaching than the President 
of Harvard or Yale is, by virtue of his high 


office, to decide about methods in Primary | 
Schools. Those in the work are far more likely | 


to know best about these things. 
The rest next month. 
+ 0@0e —— 


G. F. R. 


—The London Figaro is not reverential when 
it jocosely alludes to the fact that a Prince, a 
Princess, a Baroness, a Rothschild, and a lot of 
other people combined, subseribed less than 
£200 to repair Chopin's tomb in Pere La Chaise. 


* natural,” | 


C may be so surrounded that | 


| State Course. 


> CORRESPONDENCE. 


have an opportunity to hear at the last concert 
the most worthy of their own compositions, 
| For the best original work, a — is to be giv- 
'en. The Handel and Haydn Soci 


I vy foo give 
Mesic Minus pure rae Hearep Terw—Tue | 2%e oratorio concerts, as follows: at Christmas, 


Musi€-MAKERS GATHERING STRENGTH FOR THE | 


Comixe Seasoy—A Loxeg List or Promisep 
| Musican Events. 
| The music-makers are afl out of town, at the 
mountains, the sea-shore, or across the Atlantic, 

wandering up and down the highways and by- 
ways of Europe. Zerrabn is studying the mu- 
| sic of the sad sea waves at a near beach resort. 
I met George Osgood a few days ago in the 
White Mountains. migrating from Plymouth to 
the Profile House on a stage coach, his chief 
impediment in the way of baggage consisting 
| of a bunch of fishing rods and a book of flies. 
| He is said to wield a fish-pole with as good ef- 
| fect as he does a baton. Lang is out of town 
|enjoying his summer in trying to forget that 
there is anybody in the wide-world who desires 
to learn the piano-forte, or that the Apollo Club, 
| orthe Cecilia, were ever thought of. Louis Maas, 
more industrious than the rest, has been teach- 


ing and giving piano-forte recitals at a mbcpresst 4 which prevented him from appearing here last 


-chool in Buffalo. Tourjee is in Europe; and 
tso is Kichberg. Both will retarn in time to at- 
| tend to the opening of the autumn term of their 
respective music schools. The musicians are 
| having a jolly time of it at the sea-side resorts, 

nearly every one of which supports a band and 

gives one or two concerts every day. Septem- 
ber will bring everybody Back to town, but it 
will be late in the month ereaany concerts will 
be heard. The opening of the musical season, 


| as at present arranged, is set down for Septem- 


ber 29, when Miss Annie Louise Carey and 
others are to give a concert in the Old Bay 
The Boston Journal, a few days 
ago, gave a list of over one hundred concerts 
| already arranged to take place between the 
| date named and the middle of May. The list 
| is an interesting one and promises much enjoy- 
mentof a refined order. The most prominent 
| feature of the season is to be orchestral music. 
Mr. H. L. Higginson, a wealthy citizen, who is 
to attempt the formation of a splendid symphony 
orchestra, with Mr. Georg Henschel as con- 
ductor, and give to the public at a reasonable 
price, a series of twenty concerts, with as many 
public rehearsals, has lately bought the controll- 
ing interest in Boston Musie Hall, so that the 
| cuntinuation of that noble edifice for concert 
urposes is assured. This is surely good news. 
Mr. Henschel, by the way, wrote from London 
recently that he had completed the library of 
the orchestra, and that it would include 275 
numbers, viz; 52 symphonies, 85 overtures, 12 
concertos, and 126 miscellaneons pieces. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is to be the name 
of the new organization, and it is to include 
sixty mysicians. The twenty concerts are to 
take place every Saterday evening from Octo- 
ber 22 until March 11 inclusive, and the public 
rehearsals the Friday afternoons previous. The 
Harvard concerts will be given at the Boston 
Museum, Thursday afternoons, beginning De- 
cember 8, and will be five in number. The or- 
chestra will number sixty, with Carl Zerrahn as 
conductor. The Boston Philharmonic Society 
will give eight concerts for their members, and 
the same number of public rehearsa!s to which 
the public may have admittance. The dates 
of the concerts are November 10, December 1 
and 22, January 12, February 2 and 23, March 
/16, and April 13. The Philharmonic Orches- 
tra talks of a series of concerts under Mr. 
Bernhard Listemann’s direction. Another 
series of symphony concerts, which is likely to 
attract much attention, is the one announced 
| by the New England Conservatory of Masic. 
| An orchestra of fifty, as set forth in a former 
| letter, is to be augmented by the addition of 
| some of the advanced pupils of the Conserva- 
tory. A series of choice concerts is to be given 

| under the best conductors, and the pupils will 


("The Messiah;” Feb. 5, Handel's Utrecht 
“Jubilate,” and Mendelssohn's “ [ymn of 
Pra.se,” Good Friday. April 7, Bach's “ Pas- 
sion Musie,” aecording to St. Matthew, entire; 
Easter, “ The Creation,” ; 

The Apollo Club have concerts appointed for 
Dec. 7 and 12, Feb. 15 and 20, April 26, and 
May 2. The Boylston Club are to give their 
ona i Dec. 14 and 19, March 1, and May 15 
an . 

Manager Peck is to bring out Berlioz’s dra- 
matic cantata, “Romeo and Juliet,” for the 
first time in Boston, October 14, and the work 
is to be repeated on the 15. Theodore Thomas 
is to be the conductor; the Theodore Thomas 
Chorus is tosing; the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
largely augmented, will constitute the instru- 
mental force, and Mr. Georg Henschel and Mr. 
Jules Jordan will be in the list of soloists. 

Mauricio Dengremont, the youthful Brazilian 
violinist, has entirely recovered from the illness 


spring, and will be heard in two concerts under 
Mr. Peck’s management, Oct. 21 and 22. 

Gerster is to give two concerts here Nov. 16 
and 17, the second being in connection with 
the Old Bay State Course. 

Adelina Patti is to give five concerts here al- 
together, four in Dec. (2. 5, 10, and 13), and a 
farewell concert March 28. This latter will be 
her last appearance in America, except on 
March 30th, when she will give a farewell con- 
certin New York. Thirteen of her thirty-nine 
concerts will be given in New York an 
ton—Eight in New York and five here. 

The summer gardens and theaters have been 
well patronized, and at all of them light Eng- 
lish opera has been a frequent feature of at- 
traction. “The Mascotte,” Olivette,” and 
even “ Pinafore,” have been drawn upon. 

CLirForp. 

Bostoy, Mass., August 12, 1881. 

—————__ 660 ———————— 
Music at ( hautauqua. 

Every yout Chautauqua takes a step forward and 
a step higher in all of 4ts d ents. That of 
music is no exception to the rule, and the musical 

been woven in 


numbers which have 
programme, to relieve 


and influence. ‘ 

This year the chorus-choir is carrying off the lau- 
rels, and is most worthy of note. e membership 
of this year’s chorus has been to persons 
of some p y in chorus work, and the results. 
in consequence of this step, have demonstrated its 
wisdom. Without the usual of a band, 
Prof. Sherwin has brought out his force of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five singers in a way om inex- 

licable. The rendition of grand choruses from the 
eading oratorios and masses would lead the hearer 
to believe that much time had been t in their 
preperation, while in fact the most difficult num- 
= ee been given with less than a half dozen 
rebea 8. 

Did Thomas or Damrosch ever effect such results, 
with a chorus gathered from the four points of the 
compass, in. so short a time? 

Requests for repetition of numbers are often an- 
nounced, and they are continually applauded; in 
fact, as you may lotige from my tr, Chautan- 
quans are enthusiastic over the music of this season. 

In addition to the chorus, a popular demand is 
met by providing the famous Fiske Jubilee Singers, 
whose reputation is world-wide, and needs no ad- 
ditional word of praise from the pen of your eorre- 
spondent. When they are announced on the pro- 
gramme, they are by crowded houses, 

Another source of ertertainment is the violin of 
Signor J. Vitale, as handled by that virtuoso. He 
has that skillful technic of the Italians, whic 
bilities of his instrument, 


There are two lady soloists—Mrs. Caldwell, of 
Hamilton, Ont., and Mrs. Westlake, of Pittsburg). 
Mrs. Caldwell has complete mastery of her voice, 


brings out all the 
and is a great favorite. 





and captivates her audience. 
On Saturday night, 13th inst., the con- 


cert ever heard at Chautauqua was given, and Mrs, 
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Nm 3 ell sang the famous Staccato Polka, taking 
Th at he ey Beye in a clear, sweet tone. 
e instrumentalists are Profs. Max Lieb- 
ead ew) “York, teacher of the ge classes; 
een uffalo: Messrs. FE. Johnston. of 
ot aid ak ae of syeadiine: and Miss 
ll een 2 oniee and 

ar "reaweniy upon the progr 
Sane nd consummate skill in his 
department, ereriei has made the music of 
Chautauqua "81, a memorable feature of its pro- 
comme and I take pleasure in availing myself of 


opportun of attributing honor and praise 
where tude H. A. Jouneron. 
——_- > ego > ----—-C—COC— 
e The Normal at Erie. 








The very successful session of the National Nor- 
mal at Erie, gene SS pp closed on Friday even 
i A st Sth, with the oratorio of the Messiah. 

the e rus was magnificent, the solos were well 

by Miss Jeannie Herri¢k, of Chicago; Miss 

—s Hal s Titusville ; Mr. Warren Coffin, of 
Mr. Maro L. Bartlett, of New York. 

available seat in the Opera House, was se- 

four hours in advance of the per- 

ionmamee. * the evening the following invi- 

tation soos by many leading citizens, was read 

and passed by acclamation: 

Save hich Erte, 3, Sw Au pede aa , 

a a ve 4 reciation of the work o 
N fare al M Musical Institute, under the 
direction of Dr. Geo. F. Root and his able corps of 
that it would be of great 
e surrounding country, to 
here the coming year, the 

per desire to express ir own 
and the general desire that the Institute should 
hold its next session in Erie. They do this with 
fitting acknowledgment of the agency of the 
Orpheus Society and other musical workers of the 
city, and expecting their co-operation. 
- eee 
Canaseraga, N.Y. 

Dr. Root and two daughters attended our conven- 
tion here, last week, on their way East from Erie. 

The singers of this- section never passed four 

leasanter days. The weather was perfect, spe at- 

the success, both musically aad 
financially, complete. 

We were much indebted to four gentlemen from 
Elmira, who gave us some fine quartette and solo 
singing, and to Mrs. Rollab, of Nunda ; Mr. Chas. 

 y an poh as (blind) pianist, from Batavia; 
ir. Root’s daughters, and other talent from abroad. 
AvuousT lH. R. 


20> 


The Masic Schools. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI. 

The Fall Term of the College begins September 
2th, and any information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing George Ward Nichols, President, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

The ag a he of Music of Cincinnati has just is- 
— its Annual Catalogue for the Academic Year 





a great a0) of interesting information 
about the College, its teachers, terms of tuition, 
methods of instructions, text books, list of students, 
rules, etc., it has the programmes ‘of sixteen “ Ex- 
aminations,” as they are called. 

program mes of the concerts show, of course, 

only a part of the work of the College ; with other 
they are valuable for those who wish to select 
good music for public or private performance. 


THE CINCINNATI MUSIC SCHOOL. 
The Cincinnati Music School enters upon its sec- 


oad under the most favorable auspices. A 
Vv De ent has been added, and the valu- 
able of Miss Emma Cranch secured for it. 


In the Piano Department competent assistants have 
pom whose work will be conducted un- 
der the personal supervision of the principals, Pro- 
rthur Mees, Schneider and Foley. Duri 

Pek, year, in addition to the ular course 0 
struction, ht lectures on the History of Music 
have heen de tye and twenty-five recitals by 
the a Students given. These features 
will be resumed as early in the season as ible 
and continued weekly, thus giving og udents 

ample opportunity to hear good musie and 
come accustomed to play before the public. 
rus classes will be o spiged as soon as ible. 

The first term will begin on September 19, Pest 

THE CINCINNATI commen ATORY OP music, 
Miss Clara Bauer d eget has just closed a 
very busy summer season a 
fall and winter term. This is one of the oldest con- 
in the country. It has a full of 
t we in all the a System of ‘mus an 
a Kindergarte ° 


nm System 
very young p 


begins at once the 


, Which will add 
much to the usefulness of ttle pecatien 


THE CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Miss pore. Nelson, President, must not be con- 
ith the College of Music of Cincinna 
of which Ward meg is president, 
which has ts in the Music Hall. 


its quarte 
pow Bye 41 College of Music is on Race street, 
po olga: yg He the hye th sega = as ~~ 
can en 
iss Bener's Ee non- calbens peat 


Sakai vile 


ent pupils 
circulars of in- 


A New Query. 





The following question was asked the writer 
by a prominent musical man’ who wishes to 
avoid using the word “ natural.’’ The answer 
is appended 

How would it do to say that lines and spaces are 
in their “ normal’ condition when there are no 
sharps or flats npon them ” 

It would imply that where lines and spaces 
had flats or sharps upon them, they were in an 
abnormal or unnatural condition, whereas in 
several 6f the keys the diatonic or normal con- 
dition of some of the lines and spaces is to 
have them flatted in the signature place, and 
in other keys to nave them sharped in the sig- 
natare place. In the key of B flat, for exam- 
ple, the normal condition of the middle line 
of the treble staff is to have it flatted. With- 
out the flat on it, that line would represent 
sharp one, which wonld be chromatic in that 
key. 

ines and Spaces are in a normal condition 
(so to speak) when they represent the regular 
or diatonic tones of a key. To make them do 
this in all keys but C major, one or more sharps 
or flats must be used. 

Explain that “ natural’’ as the condition of 
a line or space, like “sharped” or “ flatted,” 
has reference sometimes to diatonic tones and 
sometimes to chromatic tones, and there will 
be no need of seeking another word. 

G. F. R. 
a ACT RE 
The Testimony of Genius. 








The ancients pretended that nations were 
civilized by music, and this allegory has a deep 
meaning; for we must always suppose that this 
bond of society was formed either by sympathy 
or interest, and certainly the first origin is more 
noble than the second.— Madame de Siael. 

Every human feeling is greater and larger 
than the existing cause, a proof that man is 
designed for a higher state of existence, and 
this is deeply implied in music, in which there 
is always some thing more and beyond the 
mere immediate expression.— Coleridge. 

With ardent love I have striven from early 
youth to make music my own. It has been to 
me a companion and comforter through life ; 
it has become more and more invaluable to 
me; the more I learned to comprehend and 
appreciate the boundless exuberance of ideas, 
its inexhaustible fullness, the more intimately 
its try was interwoven with my whole being. 

eorge, Crown Prince of Hanover. 


= #0UR: MUSICAL: HOPPER 


_ An organic disturbance—Three hand organs 
in the same street. 

“P” seems to be the favorite letter of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan. “Pinafore,” “ Pirates,” 
“ Patience,” “ Princess.”’ 

The greater difficulty, the more glory in sur- 
mounting it. Skillfal pilots gain their reputa- 
tion from storms and tempests. 

Dengremont, the young violinist, will pass 
the summer in Paris, and open his next concert 
season in Boston next October. 

J. Travis Quigg, in the Phila. Mirror, enters 
a sensible protest against the omission of the 
English title of foreign pieces on concert pro- 
grammes. 

A man has no right to occupy such high 








tance to them. 

Eat green corn as if you were playing ona 
flute.— Texas Siftings. fc Mee, 

And along in the dim and silent watches of 
the night, your neighbors will think you are 
playing on a steam clarionette with bagpipe 
attachments.— Detroit Free Press. 








moral grounds that he is constant!y so far above | 
his fellows that he can be of no earthly assis- | 


The American vocalist, Emma Thursby, 
“the Cotcert Patti,” as they call her, has been 
creating a furore at Barcelona. She will return 
to this country in a few months, and, it is said, 
that she will sing in a series of concerts to be 
given here during the winter 


Mr. Gladstone, the English premier, is said 
to have had a very fine tenor voice. His music 
teacher, Sir Julius Benedict, speaks of him as 
having been a fine singer, and ascribes much of 
his eloquence as a speaker to the vocal instruc- 
tions and practice he had in his youth 


The best joke of the day is that “ All on ac- 
count of Eliza,”’ from Billee Taylor, and ‘‘ How 
lovely are the Messengers,’ by Mendelssohn 
are nearly note for note the same, slight differ- 
ences in tempo being all that prevents the one 
from being the exact copy of the other, says 


Capen, in the Home Journal. 


Handel's Messiah was at first but coldly re- 
ceived in London; Weber's Euryanthe was 
sarcastically called ‘‘Ennuyante;’’ Mozart's 
Don Juan was pronounced unmusical, chaotic 
and badly composed; while Beethoven's Second 
Symphony was declared by Spazier a ‘ Mon 
strosity,’—an endless serpent dragging out its 
slow and tedious length. 


A Chicago writer says: ‘‘Tuesday evening 
I was strongly impressed with the saying that 
“music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,”’ for in the very midst of the most ex- 
quisite part of the programme at the Thomas 
concert a yotfng girl and her lover were ob- 
served to be fast asleep, lulled to slumber by 
the soft, sweet strains of Wagnerian music.” 


A very important invention has just been 
introduced into Italy in the shape of an im- 
proved clarionet which does away with the 
necessity of using the three instruments, one in 
A, onein C,andonein B. The Italian papers 
say that the invention is one that is practical 
and that it can be put into immediate operation 
without much additional work on the part of 
the performer. 


The report that Carl Schurz writes editorials 
with one hand while playing a fugue from some 
old composer on the piano with the other, is 
the weak invention of an envious rival. And 
equally untrue is the report that he sets all his 
editorials to music before having them set in 
type, for the purpose of making them “ toney 
All great men are lied about. We have been 
lied about ourselves.— Norristown Herald. 


During the recent visit to Montreal of Theo- 
dore Thomas, with his unrivaled orchestra, the 
annual invasion of the city by the so called Can- 
ada fly became a matter of serious annoyance 
This year, being more numerous than ever 
before, they succeeded in obliterating the 
score so that the musicians were unable at 
times to see the notes, they invaded the sanc- 
tity of the fiddles, filled up the horns, choked 
the bassoons, insinuated themselves under the 
keys of oboes and clarionets, and a one tim: 
utterly ruined a beautiful flute solo by perch- 
ing at a critical moment immediately over the 
embouchure of the first flute, tickling the nose 
and mustache of the disconcerted player 


Miss Kellogg gives a very sprightly descrip- 
tion of her trip abroad, and especially thos« 
visits to cities of-operatic fame, where she was 
greatly disappointed in the talent, of which she 
thinks we have a much overated opinion here, 
and she has returned with the same idea that 
she started, that Patti is the only really great 
singer on the European stage. As to Ameri- 
can girls going abroad to study music, she be- 
lieves it is a great waste of time and money, 
especially as they go as an experiment. 

They should go through a course of stud: 
here, determining without doubt to what extent 
their capabilities will permit them to go, and 





then if justified go alirvad to finish off. 
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A. 





At Night. 


O’er all the valley floats a silvery mist, * 
Which softens the rough outlines of the hills, 


Stenting like children waiting to be kissed— 
Kissed by their mother, Nature, ere she fills 
The measure of her perfect loveliness 


By bringing forth the glorious round full moon, 
With its rare iight the wondering earth to bless. 
The heart makes answer and the senses swoon 
In sweet, delicious dreaming, while the night 
Distils a wine more sweet than Bacchus knew, 
Which sparkles bright beneath the nebulous light 
On blades of grass, in crystal drops of dew; 
And smiling Nature views the landscape o’er, 
And says, ‘ "Tis perfect! I can do no more.” 


eee 
A Symphony in Red Brick. 





It is certainly an undoubted sign of thé pro- 
gress of music when we find, that the terms 
especially belonging to the art are gradually 
creeping in to give titles to works which have 
not the slightest relation to sound. No doubt, | 
Mr. Whistler could scarcely define the kind of 
paintings which his peculiar talent prompted 
him to place before the public without having 
recourse to those words which were presumed 
to be exclusively confined to the description of 
musical compositions; and, considering how ar- | 
tists in color and artists in sound naturally 
sympathize with each other, he may be forgiven 
for this act of appropriation. But there is a} 
point at which the use of such terms becomes | 
an abuse; and we could not, therefore, but feel | 
a shock on reading in a periodical a short time 
since a description of a “Symphony in Red | 
Brick.” As we think it by no means unlikely | 


cotta, or a Fantasia in Portland Stone, it ap- | 
pears time to protest against such an absurd | 
misappropriation of words; and, whilst on the | 
subject, also to call attention to the fashion | 
which has lately obtained of giving semi-musi- | 
cal titles to literary works. We have, on a) 
which the names of well-known songs have been 
affixed by their authors; and although it does 
not appear that the contents of these produc- 
tions have much relation fo their titles, the prac- 
tice still goes on. But, to crown all, now appears 
a novel called ‘ Four Crotchets toa Bar.”” What 
this can mean we will not stop to inquire; but 
if authors christen their works with musical 
titles, may it not become the custom for com- 
posers to christen theirs with literary titles? 
Who knows but we may have an orchestral 
composition called “‘ Sense and Sensibility,” or 
Sonata called “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles’’? 
— London Musical Times. 


The Patti and Nicolini Concerts. 


The management of the “Adeline Patti and | 
Nicolini” concert tour in the United States 
have prepared the following schedule, showing 
the places and dates of the great prima don- | 
na’s engagements: New York, Steinway Hall, 


November 9, 16, 23, Saturday matinee in same 
hall, November 12, 19, 26; Brooklyn, Academy | 
of Music, Monday evening, November 28; Bos- | 


ton, Music Hall, Friday evening, December 2, 
Saturday matin@e, December 10, Monday even- 
ing, December 5, Tuesday evening, December 
13; Providence, Music Hall, Friday evening, 
December 16; New Haven, Carle Opera House, 
Tuesday evening, December 20; Hartford, Al- 
lyn Music Hall, Friday evening, December 23; 
New York, Steinway Hall, Thursday evening, 
December 29; Baltimore, Academy of Music, 
Tuesday evening, January 3, ag evening, 
January 6; Washington, Lincoln Hall, Tues- 
day evening, January 10, Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 13; Rochester, Corinthian Opera House, 
Thursday evening, January 19; Philadelphia, 
Academy of Music, Tuesday evening, January 
24, Friday evening, January 27, Monday even- 
ing, January 30; Indianapolis, English Opera 
House, Saturday evening, February 4; Louis- 
ville, Opera House, Tuesday oe February 
7; New Orleans, Grunewald Hall, Saturday 


| ton, Music Hall, Tuesda 


| style of writing, in the Queen. 


| 


evening, February 11, Tuesday evening, Feb- 


ruary 14; St. Louis, Mercantile Hall, Tuesday 
evening, February 21, Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 24; Chicago, Central Musie Hall, Wednes- 


day evening, March 1, Saturday evening, | 


March 4, Tuesday evening, March, 7; Detroit, 
Whitney's Opera House, Friday evening, March 
10; Cleveland, Case Hall, Tuesday evening, 
March 14; Buffalo, St. James Hall, Saturday 
‘evening, March 18; Syracuse, Grand Opera 
House. Tuesday evening, March 21; Albany, 
Tweddle Hall, Friday evening, March 24; Bos 
evening, March 28; 
New York, Steinway Hall, Friday evening, 
March 31. 

It will be seen from the above, that for the 
present, Cincinnati is left out in the cold. A 


reason for this may be found in a popedp in | 
doubt 


our Home Musical Record. There is no 
but that a convenient date will be found at a 
later day. 

oo se 


Blind People Singing at Sight, 


The Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind, gave, recently, a very un- 
usually interesting concert, at the Alexandra 
Palace. The programme included such works 
as Bennett's “‘Women of Samaria,” Mendels- 
sohn’s B Minor Capriccio, Handel's aria “ Las- 
sia ch’ io pianga,” Schumann's “ Two Grena- 
diers,”’ and other pieces by Spohr, Gounod, and 
Sullivan, but the excellence of the performance, 
however, fully justified the selection. The 
pieces named were accompanied by a complete 
and efficient orchestra, selected from the best 
,ondon professors ; and the whole of the vocal 
music, soli and chorus, was sung by the pupils 
of the College. A better performance of the 
“Woman of Samaria” has rarely been heard; 
several numbers were redemanded by the au- 


former occasion, mentioned several books to | dience, who frequently gave audible expression 


| to their satisfaction. tween the parts, the 
blind students wrote from dictation a four-part 
composition with which they had no previous 


| acquaintance, and immediately afterward sang | 


it at sight, their fingers doing duty for eyes. 
In the second part of the programme encores 
and recalls were the order of the day. 


ee 
Almost to Utterly Utter. 








uite too utter 
Jescribing Sir 
F. Leighton’s house at Kensington, she de- 


Mrs. Hawies has invented a 


|elares that the main staircase “ winds like a 


treble passage out of bass chords.” But strange 
to say, she does not continue these musical 
similes, as she surely might have done. What 
could have been prettier, for instance, than to 


| allude to the front door- mat as “an overture to 


a delightful domestic symphony ;” the linoleum 
in the corridor as “‘ achromatic fugue dominat- 


|ing a contrapuntal passage,’ and even the act 


of walking up the staircase aforesaid, as “a 
pedal performance of marked regularity and 
‘organic’ power, with an ‘all-toe’ accompani- 
iment?’ “Culinary airs, with variations,” 
| might have been wafted from the kitchen; the 
very beds might have suggested a new arrange- 
| ment of “ Roussean’s Dream ;” whilst the an- 
‘nual spring clean itself might have been 
| daintily alluded to as a “ Hunting Allegro, in 
| the key of B flat!” —[ Figaro. 
ee 


An Organ for Pitcairn. 


One of the classies of our school-boy ar 
was a work entitled “The Mutiny of the 
Bounty.” The mutineers, it will be: remem- 
| bered, were left on an i known by the 
name of Pitcairn; their descendants now form 
‘the present population. Cut off from the rest 





the shores of the island, bringing away assur- 
_ances of their happy and contented condition. 
| Last year ~ were in trouble on account of 
the wreck of their only boat, and English gen- 
erosity provided them with a new one. This 
year, Queen Victoria has given them an Amer- 
ican organ, supplied by Messrs. Metzler & Co. 
| The daily papers gave an interesting of 
| the ceremony of “ opening” the instrament— 
| literally unpacking it. How the Piteairnites 
/are to learn to play the organ does not tran- 


spire; neither whether Captain Robinson gave 
them a few five-finger s before sailing 
away. It is to be hoped, at all events, that he 
|left them an instruction book.— Musical 
| Opinion ( London)... 
—_—_————P Oem 


The Humming Auisance. 


This good hit at concert nuisances we have 
|seen in many forms and accredited to many 
places. It is applicable to all latitudes, how- 
| ever, and is good at all times: 

Italians have a quick ear for music—alto- 
gether too quick for foreigners who go to the 
| opera at Milan or Naples. After a new 
one hears passage hum on 
every side as he leaves the theater, and during 
the performance those who have good ears 
_ have the habit of keeping up with all the sing- 
_ers. A Dutch botanist, who was very fond of 
music, chanced to have one of these humming- 
birds sitting next to him at the opera in Milan. 
How to make him cease the humming he knew 
not. It was a delicate thing. At last he had 
a plan. As soon as the tenor entered and be- 
gan his grand scene the botanist began to fid- 
get, and exclaimed, now and then, “What a 
nuisance!” “What's a nuisance?” said the 
hummer, looking daggers at the Dutchman. 
“That tenor,” quietly answered his compani 





ion, 
“He has such a loud voice that he quite pre- 
vents my hearing !" The hummer was 
silent for the rest of the evening. 





George Eliot not — had Rubinstein 
‘in her mind, when she described one of her 
| chief characters in “ Daniel Deronda” as a fe- 
| lieitous combination of the German, the Slav, 
‘and the Semite Of Jewish descent, with a 
| German name, he is Russian by adoption, and 
holds office at the Imperial Academy at St. 

Petersburg. As a pianist he is unrivaled. 
| Besides this, he is interesting as the chief rival 
of Richard Wagner, who once said that no art 
_cculd come out of the Semitic race, completely 
ignoring such examples as Heine, Mendels- 
_sohn, and Meyerbeer. 








“Onder the Palms” in England. 


| HACKNEY (near London). — MARE-STREET AND 
ANNS-PLACE SUNDAY ScHOOLs.—The third annual 
Harvest Festival took place in Mare-street Chapel 
on Wednesday, Sept. 29, the musical work this 
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of the world, the inhabitants of Pitcairn island | con 


form an almost unique community, making 
' their own laws, and, what is more, abiding by 


‘them. British vessels now and then touched } me 








CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 

















: The Prince of Song. 


: Singing masters, Convention leaders and Choir 
directors, should not fail to examine this new book 
before nning the fall and winter campaign. 

: We can safely assure them that with it they cannot 

| fail to interest the ple. and in the use of it the 
teacher will find his labor very much reduced. It 
is carefully graded and the progress of the pupil is 
made a sure thing from the first. 








Band Masic. 


Our friends of the orchestra and brass band will 
thank us for calling their attention to two new and 
choice pieces just published entitled, ‘* Kasy comes, 


and easy goes,’ and ** Forest Shades Polka Mazur- 
ka,”’ the first by Carl Faust, the second by Kral. 
They can be had for la or small bands, or for 


and piano. Uurpublishers will supply them. 





—CHURCH’s MUSICAL Vistror for August has been re- 
ceived, and is, as usual, full of the choicest music. 
“Good Humor,” “ Peace, be still,” ‘Oh. Rosy time 
of Youth,” and the “Introductory Voluntary,” 
printed in this number, are alone worth more than 
the year’s subscription to the Visrrorn.—Harvard 
independent. 





—HEART AND VOICE INTHE SUNDAY SCHOOL. Edited 
by W. F. Sherwin. Dr. George F. Root and J. R. 

urray special contributors. Cincinnati: John 
Church & Co. Prof. Sherwin is evidently doing as 

work in his new home in the West as he did 
n New York. He gives us in “ Heart and Voice" 
an excellent assortment of hymns and music for 
Sunday-schooluse. J. M. F.—Suaday School Journal. 


— 
77ors 


VOCAL. 
WE ARE GOING AWAY FROM THE OLD HOM 


Song and chorus. By D. BE. Hughes........... 30 cts. 

This is a song of the popular grade and style, but 
above the average of most of them. It has all the 
elements pecessary to make it a complete success. 


WITH THE BLUE BIRDS AND THE ROBINS. 
ong and Chorus. By Palmer Hartsough. Pub- 
ished with a finely illustrated title page. 35 cts. 
A tender song, which wil! al effectively to th 
hearts of all who have Enos whet it is to. wateh 
and wait for the “forms that come not again.”’ 


LADY, TOUCH THY HARP AGAIN. 

n, Words by F. L. Stanton. Music by Mary E. 
leiser. Illuminated title page 30 ets. 
A gem of song, deserving of great ularity. 
With the quotation from “Rock of ‘Agen. with 
which each verse closes, is also given the corre- 
sponding melody of the old familiar tune, pro- 
ducing a pleasing and marked effect. It is of the 

popular grade, and in good range for all voices, 


OH, RISE AND SHINE! 

A “ Jubilee”’ Song and Chorus. Arranged by James 
is SE ua D ahi” ony dpi one's hae Cad bold 30 cts. 
This is one of the most effective of all the “ Jubi- 
lee” songs. This arrangement, which gives all the 
peculiar effects of the original, as sung by the col- 
ored people at their religious meetings, and by the 
nessee Jubilee Si in their unique enter- 
tainments, is considered the best yet published. 

Specify Murray's arrangement when ordering. 


SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 








Ballad. By Henry Carey.............. Rat AS 35 cts. 
writ ane te it Annet Rea 

% s one e mens o - 
ioned sentimental t. The title has 


a fine portrait of Ties diceaee Thursby upon 


WHEN WE ARE OLD AND GRAY. 


Bong. Chorus. Words by Miss M. E. Servoss. 
x = by James R. Meunray. oats EE cts, 


This song has alread serach oe attention, 
and is peabbaneed to be one of r Nerra "s best. 
It is certainly a sweet and touching song, will 








commend itself to all lovers of pure words and 
beautiful melody. It has a fine picture title page. 
printed in colors. We give the words of the chorus: 
And I shall love thee more and more, 
As years shall pass away; 
We'll know each other better, dear, 
When we are old and gray. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 
QUITE TOO UTTERLY UTTER. 


An Esthetic Roundely. Arranged by a Transcend- 
ental 2scetic....... ... > Sehahss 30 cts. 
We predict for this genuine satirical song as much 


taken ession of the fashionables of this coun- 
and England. The music is good, and the change 


effect. 
mysterious as the rhymes ot the long-haired, too 
too utterly utter t, Oscar Wilde, who is ** all the 
rage’ just now, 
are not so. 


1 CAN'T STAND MRS. GREEN'S MOTHER. 


As the 
lication, “the following explains itself:" 
“I'm married and settled, and sorry I am, 
The wife of my boson is sweeter than jam; 
But the sourest old vixen that ever I saw 
is Mrs. Green's mother, my mother-in-law. 
Refrain. 
I can stand to her sister. I can stand to her brother, 
But I’m blest if Lean stand to Mrs. Green's mother; 
I ean stand to her uncle, I can tolerate her aunt, 
Bat I can’t stand to Mrs. Green's mother, I can't!"’ 
Like the preceding comic song, the verse and re- 
frain are in different movements. Both are pleas- 
ing and easy. 


WRECK OF THE ALPENA. 


Words in part, and the music by D. H. Campbell. 

30 cts. 

Describing a wreck on Lake Michigan, in which 
all on board were lost. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL SACRED 
SONGS. 


MEMORIES OF GALILEE. 


Words by Robert Morris, LL.D. Music by H. R. 


These two beautiful specimens of sacred song 
have already attracted much public attention in 
another form, and the distinguished author has 
now rendered them doubly useful in this arrange- 
ment with accompaniments. The first has four 
parts oy ee the song and chorus, charmingly 
arranged; the second is a solo and chorus, produc- 
~~ effects of light and shade, when well ren- 

ered. 


SACRED MUSIC. 
AVE MARIA. 


Charles Gounod....... Seas 75 ets. 

This beautiful prayer is here adapted to the cele- 
brated First Prelude of J. 8. Bach, and is arranged 
for voice, piano, organ, and violin. It needs no en- 
comiums at our hands, its merits being already well 
known. It is alike serviceable for church or con- 


cee aera CHOIR SERVICES. 


By W. F. SHERWIN. 


for church use, 
work of this kin 
wants of singers who appreciate good music, and | 
have a fair degree of execution, but desire for prac- 
tical use in the church, music of moderate difficulty. 
We can most heartily recommend them. The fol- 
lowing pieces are now ready: 


JUBILATE Deo (0 Come, let us Sing). ..... 
Te Deum (We Praise Thee, 0 God). ........... 74 cts 
Devs MISERATUR (God be Merciful).......... 


FOR THE PIANO. 


TO THE ABSENT ONE. 

By Edm. Abesser. Op. 276, No. 1..... 
A song, without words, of about the third grade 
advanced, of difficulty. Teachers will gladly add | 
this beautifui composition to their repertoire of | 
teaching pieces, amateurs will welcome its 
fresh and charming music, which will give pleas- 


ure wherever 
HOME MEMORIES. 
By a Sister of Charity ..75 ets. 
This is a reverie for piano, consisting of an orig- 
inal and beautiful 








me, with several brilliant and 
et eee e with a spirited march. 
In difficulty it is of the fourth e easy, and is 
nicely gotten up, with colored tide and cover 


8. i 





popularity as the new zsthetic craze, which has so | 


of time in the refrain adds very much toits musica! | 
If the words are not quite as wscetical and | 


ey will at least explain why they | 


public prints say about notes sent for pub- | 


Palmer.. ey 30 cts. | 
PEACE, BE STILL. 

Words by Miss M. A. Baker. Musie by H. R. 

Palmer.. . . «. 80 ets. 


This is a new collection, in sheet form, pf pieces | 
oy one who is without a superior in | 
. They are intended to meet the | 





| FOUR HAND PIECES. 


| HOMAGE A’ L’OPERA. A collection of choice op- 
} eratic gems for the piano, arranged for four hands 
| by Herman Auer. The following are now ready 


| Fra Dtavoio Price, 50 cts- 
| BELISARIO. . “* Mets 
| Faust 50 cts. 
Lucia DI LAMMERMOOR.. 50 cts. 
FREISCHUTZ 50 cts. 


We wish to call special attention to this set of 
four-hand pieces. Usually the secondo player has 
little to do but to thump along on a few prominent 
chords, while the primo player strides through his 
| part the left hand playing the same music as the 
right hand, an octave lower. HomaGe a’ L’Opera 
is on quite a different plan. While the er are 
not too hard, each player has variety and melody; 
the parts are treated in a musicianly manner 
throughout, showing no lack of inventive faculty 
and abundance of material. We can strongly rec- 
ommend the whole set. 


| 
| PIANO STUDIES. 
| CLAVIER ETUDEN. 


| A set of 25 light and casy studies for the piano- 
| forte. By Albert Biehl. In 3 parts, each 1 00 
| We know of nothing in the line of preparatory 
| studies, of the second and third grades, so useful 
; as these. The technical difficulties are pleasingly 
| combined with attractive melodies and harmonies, 
| that relieve the studies from all of the usual dry 
| ness of such compositions. Both teacher and pupil 
| will be delighted with them, we are sure 


| PIANO AND VIOLIN,or FLUTE 
| GIPSY WALTZ. 


| By Miss Fannie Brown. : 30 cts. 
This is a pleasing litile waltz for flute or violin, 
with an accompaniment for the piano-forte. Both 
| the melody and accompaniment are easy: the set, 
| of which this is one. being intended for those who 
| have had but little instruction upon either instru- 
|} ment. The Gipsy Waltz will be found very useful 
| for dancing purposes. 


| THE TURKISH REVEILLE. 
| By T. Michaelis. Price 35 cts 
| SIXTH AIR VARIE. By De Beriot. Price $1 
These two pieces. as totally different as is possi 
| ble for them to be, each have their we ver place and 
} use. The first is the well-known “ Turkish Patrol,"’ 
arranged for these two popular instruments, both 
| parts es quite easy of execution: the second is 
| classic anc difficult and a great favorite with vio 
| linists of marked taste and ability. 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 


No. |. FOREST SHADES. Polka Mazurka 


No. 2. ‘‘ EASY COMES, EASY GOES.”’ 

Carl Faust. 

The above are the first two numbers of a new col- 
lection of Concert. Theatrical, and Dance Music, 
for large and small orchestras, with piano accom- 
paniment (ad Lib.) 

Each number may also be effectively performed 
| with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano: 
| first and second Violin, Cornet and Piano: first and 
| second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano 
The first Violin part eontains all the melody. 





By Kral. 


Galop. By 





REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano, : 25 cts. 
Violin, Cornet and Piano 35 cts 

| First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clari 
onet, Bass and Piano 40 cts 

9 instruments (Small Orchestra), without 
Piano 40 cts 

10 instruments (Small Orchestra), including 
iano ») cts 

15 instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Piano ,' : 65 cts 

| 16 instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Piano.. 75 cts 
15 cts 


ae parts, 10 cts. each; Piano parts, 


| each. 


————————__s 090 oe —__—__ 
FOR FIVE CENTS. 
TWO TIMELY NATIONAL SONGS 
NEW AND EFFECTIVE 
THE NATION'S PRAYER. 
Words by E. F.....................Music by J. R. Murray. 
GOD SAVE THE PRESIDENT. 
Words by Charles Thom....... Music by J. R. Murray. 


The above are published in sheet form (church 
music style): have strong, stirring melodies, pleas- 


ing harmony, and choice werds. They fittingly ex- 
press the sentiments and prayers of the people at 
this time, both for the saféty of the nation and the 
recovery of its honored head. 

The two Songs for 5 cents. 
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Words by FRANK DUMONT. Music by W. S. MULLALY. 
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1. I've a let -ter fromhomeand I read it with joy, "Tis a a let - ter from o - ver 
2, P’ve a let - ter from home and with pleas-ure I gaze, Whilethe tears to my eye-lids a - 
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WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


117 AUBURN STREET, C1IN., May 23, 1881. 
Messrs. JOHN Cuurcu & Co. 

Gentlemen: 1 have very thoroughly and criti- 
cally examined the new book, “ Heart and Voice 
in the Sunday School.” and have been delighted 
with the general intrinsic beauty and elevated 
character of the work, and the happy adaptation of 
music to words. 

I have known the principal editor, Professor 
Sherwin, for many years, and have always been 
impressed, not only with his well-known ability as 
a musical composer, but also with his exquisite 
taste in poetic selections, and his rigid judgment 
in regard to their adherence to Seriptural teach- 
ings. I am not surprised, therefore, to find the 
work so free from puerilities of sentiment or 
language as to render it available for the most 
cultured members of a congregation, while its 
pure simplicity will commend it to the children. 

The variety of topics is very great, the progision 
for special occasions unusually complete, the selec- 
tion of Scriptural mottoes particularly apt, and 
the entire work not only shows thorough knowledge 
of the real needs of every department in the ser- 
vice of song, but is all aglow with devotional fire. 

Having carefully listened to all the numbers of 
this book, I can most rater | recommend it. and 
anticipate for it great popularity and usefulness, 

H. THANE MILLER. 


The editors of “ Heart and Voice”’ state in their 
preface that their aim has been to “ meet the pres- 
ent needs of the Sunday-schools in every depart- 
ment of their work, rather than to make an ideal 
book for the critics,” and we are confident man 
schools will set their npreotss on the book. Prof. 
Sherwin had charge of the work, assisted by Geo. 
F. Root and James R. Murray. Provision has been 
made for special occasions, as Easter, Christmas, 
Flower Sunday, etc. A few of P. P. Bliss’s are re- 

roduced, and some of the favorites by James Me- 
yranahan and G. C. 8 :ebbins.—Chicago Advance. 


We have examined this collection with a good de- 
gree of attention, and find it admirably adapted to 
the purpose for which it was compiled. There is 
nn 4 new music. One of the features is that of 
printing with the title, in most cases, an appropri- 
ate text of seripture. whicn it is suggested the 
superintendent should read on announcing the 
hymn. Here we have well combined the useful 
with the attractive.—Methodist Protestant. 


“ Heart and Voice in the Sunday School.”’ This 
is a new song-book for Suntay Schools, edited by 
Prof. W. F. Sherwin, assisted by Dr. Geo. F. Root 
and Mr. James R. Murray. The result of such an 
able combination has produced a book of merit, 
and deserves commendation. The hymns are well 
chosen, and the list of topics shows every depart- 
ment of Sunday School and church music repre- 
sented.—Christian Mirror. 


This new manual of songs for Sunday Schools is 
edited by Prof. W. F. Sherwin, the well known 
author and musical director of the Chautauqua 
Sunday School Assembly. It contains also con- 
tributions and suggestions from Dr. Geo. F. Root 
and James R. Murray. The type is clear and dis- 
tinct, and the entire work shows great care in its 
editorial supervision. There are eight pages of 
hymns without music. The selection of scripture 
text as mottoes indicating the general drift of the 
hymn, will be found apt and appropriate. The 
book eontains some of the songs of the late P. P. 
Bliss, never before published.—Christian Herald. 


L. A. Duncan, Superintendent of Baptist Sunday- 
school, Meriden, Miss., says: “‘I have much experi- 
ence with Sunday-school musie and music books, 
and I Cunentereey proMas “ Heart and Voice”’ 
one of the very best I have ever seen.” 


The book is well gotten up and well printed. It 
contains a choice selection of the favorite songs 
that are too popular to be omitted, and a liberal 
supply of new hymns and tunes of merit. Nearly 
every occasion or subject connected with Sunday- 
school work finds generous recognition. A taking 
feature of this book is the fact that it contains a 
number of songs by P. P. Bliss that have never be- 
fore appeared in book form.—Alabama Bapttat. 


“Heart and Voice” is a collection of Sunday 
School songs and music. A sufficient guaranty of 
the excellence of this’ book is the fact that it is 
edited by W. F, Sherwin, and Dr. Geo. F. Root and 





Jas. R. Murray, are special contributors.—Christian 
Advocate. 


The latest Sunday-school music book we have re- | 


ceived is from John Church & Co., Cincinnati, and 
is entitled ** Heart and Voice,” a very apt title, by 
the way. It is edited by W. F. Sherwin, and the 
special contributors are Dr. Geo. F. Root and J. R. 
Murray. It ought to be good—we have no doubt it 
is.— Presbyterian ( Philadetuphia). 


CLINTON, ILL., May 10. 
I like the book very much indeed; it is full of 
gems. H. L. Feispiz. 


HEART AND Vorce.—A new book of songs for the 


Sunday Schools, edited by W. F. Sherwin, the well- | 


known author and musical director of the Chautua- 
qua Sunday-School Assembly. T 
some of the best pieces of Geo. F. Root and James 
R. Murray; also some of the songs of P. P. Bliss 
that have never before appeared in book form.— 
Texas Baptist. 


John Church & Co., Cincinnati, have published 
“Heart and Voice,” a new collection of Sunday 
School songs, edited by W. F. Sherwin, well known 
to all wno have been at the Chautauqua Sunday 
School Assembly. He bas had the co-operation of 
Dr. Geo. F. Root and Jas. R. Murray, popular com- 
posers.—Central Christian Advocate. 


The publishers committed the chief editorial 
work of this little volume to Prof. W. F. Sherwin, 
the well known author and musieal director of the 
Chautauqua 8.8. Assembly, and also secured the 


he book contains | 


kindly co-operation of two other conspicuously | 


strong and popular composers, Dr. Geo. F. Root and 
Mr. James R. Murray, whose valuable contributions 
and helpful suggestions have greatly enriched the 
volume. 

The hymns are pure and well chosen, of a good 
religious sentiment, and lyrical in structure ; and 
while felicitously expressed in language readily 
comprehended by children and youth, they show 
noth ng of the childish sentimentalisms and viola- 
tions 0 
way to the heart because associated with pleasant 
melodies. 

Of the music in “ Heart and Voice” it may be 
said that it is attractive, not only for its brightness 
and sweetness, but because pervaded by « living 
power which will stir the heart. The Melodies are 
winning, easily caught up, but generally strong and 
well defined, while the harmonies, though not 
abstruse or difficult. 


reading with song. are especially interesting and 
usefu).—New Jerusalem Messenger. 


This new Sunday-school music book has etl 
claims of merit in both words and music. While 
there is a marked absence of the light, flippant 
music composing the Sunday-school ditties that 
find a too frequent place in many books, there is, 


nevertheless, a fresh, sprighty tone to the book | 


The words, to which the music well 
arte and childlike, but strong and 
l fitted for prayer and praise. 

appropriate seripture text accompanies each hymn 

The type is clear, and printing plain. All in all, the 
book is worthy of author and publisher, and will 

greatly aid in the essential element of song in the 

Sunday-school.—Herald of th. 


A well-made Sunday School hymn book. The 
selections are good, and Es of them fresh and 
meritorious—a happy feature in this class of litera- 
ture, crowded now-a-days, to a great extent, with 
revamped inanities in rhyme, set off with tinkling 
trash, misnamed ‘‘ music.’’—Christian Index. 


** Heart and Voice’ in the Sunday-school, is the 
title of a new Sunday-school Singing book, that 
strikes us as the very best thing of the kind that 
we have seen. It is edited by our well known and 
beloved Prof. W. F. Sherwin, assisted by the two 
well known composers, Dr. Geo. F. Root and Mr. 
James R. Murray. It contains an unusally choice 
variety of both words and music, suitable for all the 
requirements of a first-class Sunday-school. Those 
about to buy new books should not fail to examine 
this before buying elsewhere.—Vermont Baptist. 


As far as we have been able to examine, we like 
it, both in its spirit and arrangement. Though 
greatly gifted himself, Prof. Sherwin called to his 
aid Messrs. G. F. Root and J. R. 


throughout. 
conforms, are 
expressive, we 


refined taste which have often found their | 


Several excellent Concert | 
Exercises, whieh pleasantly interweave Seripture | 


An |} 


make his volume even more complete.—Southern 
Baptist. 


John Chureh & Co., Cincinnati, have issued a 
new Manual of Song, the character of which is in- 
dicated by the title, *‘ Heart and Voice in the Sun- 
day School.” It is prepared by Prof. W. F. Sher- 
win, who is widely known as a successful Musical 
Direetor, es lally in this department of sacred 
musie. He has had the co-operation of several dis- 
tinguished contributors. There is always room for 
another carefully prepared and acceptable book of 
sacred song.—Observer. 


This is an excellent book. The hymns are pure 
| and wellchosen. Eight pages of hymns are printed 
without music, mainly selected from standard 
hymns of the church. The wusicis cheerful, win- 
ning, and strongly attractive, but not difficult. Sey- 
eral excellent Concert Exercises, which pleasantly 
interweave Scripture reading with song, are espec- 
ially interesting and useful, and the entire work is 
particularly rich in its wide variety of subjects and 
adaptability to all needs of the song service in every 


department of the work through all grades, from 
the primary to the adult classes, as well as in the 
prayer or teachers’ meeting.—Zion's Advocate. 


A new hymn and tune book for the poy A 
School; and a good one, as must necessarily be wit 
Prof. Sherwin as the editor. We have not had time 
to give a thorough examination, but from a first 
going over, it strikes us very favorably. There is 
much rieh material in it, both new and old. Tried 
favorites are here, and fresh, bright faces that we 
doubt not will soon be favorites, also. We shall 
speak of the book more critically, by and by,—Sun- 
day School Superintendent (Rhode Island). 


The following is an extract from an extended no- 
tice of Heart and Voice in the “Journal and Mes- 
senger”’: 

We gave it a brief notice on its first appearance, 
but desire now to make a more extended notice than 
our space then permitted. In this book it has been 
sought to combine all the excellences of the most 
| popular publications of like character.. 

he well-printed e is large and not crowded ; 
the type is cleur and distinct, and the entire work, 
in convenient and tasteful arrangement as well as 
ves evidence of careful 


in aceuracy of details, 
and painstaking editorial supervision. 

There are eight s of hymns without music, 
which are mainly selected from the standard hymn- 
ology of the church, and nearly every occasion or 
subject connected with Sunday-school work finds 
| generous recognition in this book. 

In addition to the usual list of topics, and Easter, 
Christmas, New Year and other anniversaries, pro- 
vision will be found for the now popular “Flower 
Sunday,’ opegesny with the “S. P. C. A.,” and a 
special list jor Teachers’ meetings. 

The hymns generally reflect the sun-shine of a 
cheerful religion, and still there is an unbroken tone 
of spirituality, sometimes exceedingly deep and 
tender, which uplifts the soul and makes one 
| thoughtful. P 

There is admirable fitness throughout in the wed- 
| ding of words and music so as to bring out the 
meaning of the former. 

Another feature worthy of special note is the 
bringing forward of many well-tried favorites by 
various authors, conspicuous among which are 
some of the most useful from the late P. P. Bliss, 
and this work contains a number of his songs which 
have never before appeared in book form.—Journal and 


Messenger. 


This is what a well-known Clergyman and 
'Sunday-School worker says of the new book, 
“HEART AND VOICE:” 


‘** HEART AND Voice,’ numbers ‘473’ in li- 
brary of Sunday School Song, and so far as u 
| of type and finish, clearness of page, and gene 
| appearance is concerned, it stands number 1 on my 
| list. It fairly rests the eye to look at the page. The 
notes are large and not crowded ; neither are they 
disfigured or distorted. I said it rests the eye to 
see the book, but, what is better, it rests the 
to sing from it. The melodies are superior and 
pleasing, and the harmony is out of the ruts. M 
eyes are attracted to the book, my head approves i 
|} and my heart rejoices in it. I can but pronounce 








Murray, in order to ‘ HEART and VoIcE’ a grand success. 








Price 35c. by mail; $3.60 per dozen by express; $30 per hundred by express. A single copy mailed on receipt of 25c. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, Cincinnati, O. 




















NOW READY. 


The Prince of Song. 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULAR 
MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTAAY AND ADVANCED 


Institutes, ana 
Conventions. 


BY 
C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


PRICE PER COPY, MAILED FREE, 75 CENTS. 


Per DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, $7.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
ELEGANT PLATE EDITION, 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


GRAND THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


PIANO SCHOOL, 


—FoR— 
Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano-Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 
RY 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


PROFESSORS IN THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 











This remarkable work isentirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public It has been 
thoroughly tested and has the hearty indersoment 
of such men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas. paeeee Hel- 
ler, Jules Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners, 
Ressiger, Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschuer, Tau- 
bert, and a host of other musical dignitaries, be- 
sides that of the most celebrated foreign Music 
Schools and Conservatories. 


Prices, including postage, $3.00. 
Be sure to ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 


" JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





TWELVE 


VOCAL STUDIES! 


Adapted for Mezzo Soprano or Con- 
tralto, Baritone or Bass, 


By PAOLO LA VILLA. 


The exercises are entirely new, and offer to am- 
ateurs and voice trainers a systematic and simple 
course of instruction, by which the desired results 
may be gained in a comparatively short time. The 
novelty of printing the exercises in both clefs, to 
suit these several voices, is a plan which will be 
appreciated by singers and teachers. 


in two numbers. Now ready. Price, Book be 
1, 750; Book 2, 81.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., - 
Cincinnati, 0. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 


TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING. 


This useful little book will be welcomed by all in- 
telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and care of their instruments. To 
teachers and others away from the cities, and where 
good tuners are not easy to be had, ‘ THE TRUE 
TUNER ” is specially valuable. 


PRICE, 36 CENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Concert Exercises x 
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NEW 


SOMETHING 


FOR 


CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER Tht PALM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. It is per- 
fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 


UNDE 
TH day Schools, and is designed 


PALM especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS, 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
ETc., ETC. 

The words and songs, by Hezexian BvutTrTer- 
worTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 


they have long sought for. 
Price, 30c. by mail, 83 a dozen, by express. 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW ANTHEM 


BOOK. 





For the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


W. F. SHERWIN, DR. CEO. F. ROOT, 
and P. P. BLISS. 


This is asmall but admirable collection of music. 
interspersed with RECITATIONS AND SCRIP- 
TURE READINGS, by the above distinguished 
= = ae arranged with special reference to the 

so 


“SUNDAY SCHOOL CONCERTS, 


and other similar occasions. 

The exercises are arranged with 
TETS. SEMI-CHORUSES, and CHO 
with recitations and readings by 
INDIVIDUALS, 

CLASSES, 
DIVISIONS, 
Price Five Cents; Fifty Cents per Dozen; 
Four Dollars per Hundred. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HARMONY. 
A TREATISE ON 


Historic Points and Modern 
Methods of Instruction. 


BY 
E. M. BOWMAN. 


This little work is a scholarly essay on the above 
topics, and, although not intended as an instructor 
in the usual sense of the word, will prove of great 
benefit to the Harmony student in his work of de- 
vetoging his powers of construction, and will also 

use and interest to all music students and 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





rts for QUAR- 
RUSES, together 


ete. 





| 











NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By C, 0, CASE and C. 0, WILLIAMS, 





Assisted by contributions from 
twenty-five well-known authors of 
church music, and the best An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 
is a valuable collection of church 


music for all choirs and lovers of 


sacred none ny ages, extra large 
size; $7.50 ozen by express ; 
single copy ; “mail 7 15 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Joun H. KoeHNKEN. 


KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


URGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. SCHWAB.) 


No, 555 Sycamore Street, 
fincinnati, “0. 


H. Grim 
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THE LATEST AND BEST! 
New Music Books. 


BRAINARD’S DOLLAR METHOD FOR PIANO- 
FORTE. A new elementary instruction book, bound 
in-boards. Price $1.00. 

This new method will supply a want long felt for 
a good elementary instruction book, containing all 
that is necessary for the peril until ready to take 
up a more complete work, like BRAINARD's NEw 
Me =THOD, and the studies and compositions of our 
leading writers. In addition to a full elementary 
course and useful studies and exercises this wor 
contains a pleasing selection of ‘‘Amusements,”’ 
easy songs. and piano pieces. It will certainly be 
extensively used. 

FIRESIDE iemgpeee Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. I. A collection of beautiful and pop- 
ular Songs with choruses by favorite authors. 
Bound in boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides 
and red edges, $1.50. 

This new and attractive volume probably contains 
more Red. songs than any work of the kind yct 


published. In it will be found such universal fa- 
vorites, as ‘‘Sometody's Coming when the Dew- 
drops fuli,”’ “ Little Spring beside my Cabin Home,” 
‘‘ How the Gates Came Ajar,”’ “ Little Robin tell 


Kitty I'm Coming,”’ “ Phantom Footsteps.’’ and 
many others. It promises to have an immense 
sale. 


PIANIST’S OAOTINE. Brainard’s Dollat Musical 
Library—Vol. A collection of choice piano ma- 
sic by caomed Mg Bound in boards, $1.00; 
in flexible cloth, gilt sides, and red edges, $1.50. 

Pianists of moderate ability will welcome this 
new volume, which contains a very fine selection 
of piano music of the best class. At the low price 
at which it 1s offered it must meet with a large sale: 


PEARLS OF SONG. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. Ill. Beautiful ballads by the leading 
English and American writers. Bound in boards, 
$..00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, $1.50, 

This is a new book for lovers of the better class 
of songs and ballads. It contains some of the best 
»roductions of Sullivan, Molloy, Pinsuti, Adams, 

Marion, and other celebrated song writers, and is 
vell worthy a place in any vocalist’s library. 


QUEEN OF THE WALTZ _Brainard’s Dollar Mu- 
sical Library—Vol. 1V. Brilliant and popular 
Waltzes by the best waltz writers. Bound in boards, 
$1.00; in flexible cioth, gilt sides, red edges, $1.50. 

Lovers of the waltz have here a superh collection 
of brilliant and sparkling waltzes for piano. This 
new volume contains one hundred pages, sheet mu- 
sic size; and will make a i? acceptable holiday 
gift to any musical friend. in fact, will any of 
this attractive series of Sente. ‘The editions in flex- 
ible cloth are very handsome volumes, and particu- 
larly adapted for Christmas gifts. 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—VolL V. New music for Violin (or Flute) 
and Piano, Bound in boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, 
gilt sides and red edges, $1.50. Same for Violin 
Solo, 50 cents. 

This is a splendid collection of music for Violin 
and Piano, entirely new and very attractive. The 


Violin part is also published in a separate volume, 
and can be used either with or without the piano 
accompaniment. 


FRESH GARLANDS. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. Vi. Easy dance musie for Piano- 
forte or Parlor Organ, by Chas. Kinkel. Bound in 
boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, 
$1.50, 

This collection of bright and plossing Waltzes, 
Polkas, Marches, Galops, Mazurkas, &c., is eqnally 
well adapted for Piano or Reed Organ, There has 
been a great demand for a collection of good pieces 
that can be play ed on a five octave parlor m and 

‘Fresh Garlands” contain just such selections and 
will no doubt be eagerly sought after by the thou- 
sands of young music lovers who have reed organs 
in their homes. 


OPERA AT HOME. Brainard’s Dollar Musical Li- 
brary,—Vol. Vilf. Potpourris on airs from all the 
latest Operas forthe Piano. Bound in boards, $1.00; 
in flexible cloth, gilt sides and edges, $1.50. 

This new book will certainly meet with at fa- 
vor from lovers of operatic music, containing, as it 
does, arrangements from nearly all the modern op- 
eras. 


MERZ’ MODERN METHOD FOR PARLOR ORGAN. 
Enlarged, revised and improved by Karl Merz. 172 
large pages. Elegantly bound. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Merz has here given us a modern instruction 
book for Reed Organs, worthy of his reputation as 
a musician and teacher. Everything is made clear 
and plain to the pupil and teacher. 





§, BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND and CHICAGO. 








ATTENTION 


Of Music Dealers, Teachers, and Amateurs, or 
others, interested in musical matters, is called to 
our largely augmented facilities for the transaction 
of the music business in all its branches. Our 
stock is absolutely complete, embracing an unri- 
valed collection of modern domestic prints in sheet 
music and music books, and the finest stock of for- 
eign music west of New York! The assortment, in- 
cluding vocal and instrumental music of every de- 
scription for piano, organ, guitar, violin, brass band, 
orchestra, etc. 

Our stock of imported musical merchandise is 
equally comprehensive, embracing every known 
article in the line of German and Italian Violin 
Strings, Guitar Strings, Accordeons, Concertinas, 
Flutes, Piccolos, Clarionets, Harmonicas, Zithers, 
Duleimers, Violins and Guitars of every grade, 
and a complete line of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments of the most approved patterns, 
and of guaranteed quality, All of these goods are 
imported by us direct from the great manufacturers 
of Europe, enabling us to furnish the best goods 
fresh from the hands of the makers, at the lowest 
prices. Ia our Piano and Organ Department we can 
confidently promise our patrons unqualified satis- 
faction; our leading instruments being 


Tht WEBER PIAND 


AND THE 





STANDARD ORGAN. 


The Weber Piano stands in the very front rank | 
of its class, and is unexcelled in every attribute of a | 


FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT. | 


Its peculiar excellence being its wonderful reso- 
nance, breadth and purity of tone, and perfect ac 


tion, answéring the most excessive demands, i's 1s 


pliability, rapidity of utterance, and its unap- 
proachable durability—characteristics which se- 
cured for it the highest recognition at the Centen- 
nial exposition. 

The Standard Organ, already recognized in the 
East, where it has stood the test of time, is rapidly 
attaining a wide popularity in the West, by reason 
of its conspicuous musical merits, and the elegance 
of its designs for cases. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Peloubet, Pelton & Co., are acknowledged 
as perhaps the most progressive men engaged in 
this business, and supported by the most perfect 
machinery, the most skillful and experienced | 
workmen, and every known appliance for reducing 
the cost of production, the Instruments c‘ this firm 
may be said to combine, in an unusual degree, the 
maximum of value and the minimum of cost. 

We are also General Northwestern Agents for the 


WHEELOCK PIANC, 


A very reliable instrument, fully guaranteed, and 
which we can furnish at a moderate price. 

We have thoroughly tested these pianos, and can 
recommend them as thoreughly desirable. They 
are powerful in tone, are durable, and stand re- 
markably well in tune; and are elegantly designed 
and finished. We also furnish other good makes. 


The Root & Sons Muse Co. 


| his newest tremens, aus and — a be exce’ 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSIC TEACHERS 


WILL NoW SEL BovKsS Fur THE 
FALL CAMPaleN, 

and cannot Leryn find a better book for Gears. 

5 bk ted and 8 Ra than L. 0, EMER- 


which is to be the 
HERAL OF SE fRitins book for 1881-1882. 
Success follows success in the successive issues of 


Emerson’s books, and — is to be no exception to 
the rule. IJtis ren, oe nearly ready. A less ex- 
pensive book wil THe IDEAL, (75 ry a i). ae pe 
expressly for Singing Classes, and exce 

gene as good, and on the same plan as a4, Sancen 
OF PRAISE. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MEN 


will search far and long before findin AB coe 
Sunday School Song Book than * #& 

Light, (ahets.) By TENNEY and HOFFMAN. bys 
Liant » Lake. (35 cents.) By R. M. 
MeiNTOsH 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


will not fail to eg | our new and su 
WELCOME CHOK 71.00). By Ws 8. rr 
DEN, for High Schools. . the newest and best 
Common School Book, Bf = 0. EMERSON, 
called SONG BELLs. (30 


MUSIC BOOKS! 


FOR THE 


1,000,000 


«i WHICH SELL BY THE 


1,000,000!! 


ms geet exaggerated. as there are per- 
fect shoals of these pretty, ip anata and bright ae 
full of good easy music, thrown over the country, 
and each one may have one. For a few dimes you 
can receive by mail from 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


ONE OF THESE MOST ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


Here are . few out of many. en fe funthor informa- 
tion send for list or catalogues, free 


Winner's New School ior ine, - + J5e. 
Winner's Sew seaees tir 


Also Winner's New Sones for almost every in- 
strument, at same price 
5.000 Masical Sinai: Adam - 675 
Siew shall § Teach ? Lowell Mason 25 
Leslie's Duets. Flute or Violin and Piano, 1 00 
“inner’s Party ——— Violin and Piano, b+4 
Winner's Dance Music. Flute or Violin, 


“FOR ORGANISTS.” 


ORGAN GEMS, gm B #5. DavEnrors- 
BATIST?S 


SPA RtEN. ES. 4 
BATISTH’S LAST Com gn in 
UPGANIST’S RELIANCE. (10 Nos., * von $1.25. 

Complete $6.) By EUGENE HAYE 
ZUNDEL’S OXIGINAL ORGAN courett. 

TIONS, ($1.25.) 

In th ix well-made will be found a 
n these six wi books p beta me i 


] number of yoluntaries, some 

new and light, but all good. Onganiats will be 

to use the h r ones adopt the 
shorter compositions as themes from carwhicn te to vary. © 


lor. reduced to 50 cents. 
Uluvotte, price reduced to 50.cente, 


JOHNSON’S NEW VETHOD } FOR HARMONY, 

($1.00.), By A. N. JOHNSON. the 

pte lip abit on a former book 
nthusias 

by the salee anther. However that may oe Se 


lainess of explana’ ness, It 
Sees not attempt Counterpoint, o any or any of the ce aiies 
Pp roniere of pe arkagernninn ya mm ee 
things that every organi player, and 
e ere composer of *‘ the people's music,” ought to 
know. 





_ OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


PR H. Dwap Kew Work. 55, DImoR a0. 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


a2 CHICKERING-ar 


—_AND— 





HALLET & DAVIS PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, IN ALL STYLES. 





HARDMAN PIANOS. 





Clough & Warren Organs. 


MR. FREDERIC ARCHER, the most distinguished of England's organists, says in the American Art 
Journal: 

“ Messrs. Clough & Warren have succeeded in bringing their Combinr.tion Organ to a state of perfection 
that has never been previously obtained, and deserve the hearty congrat lations of all who are interested 
in the welfare of this domestic instrument, the popularity of which is (laily increasing. The ‘qualifying 
tubes’ enable them to produce a tone so closely resembling that of a pipe organ as to deceive even exper- 
ienced ears. The effect is marvelous, the sonority and weight of tone being enormously increased by these 
means, while the promptitude of speech is all that can be desired. FREDERIC ARCHER.” 





MR. GEO. E. WHITING, Organist in the Great Music Hall, and one of the most eminent Organ 


Teachers in America, gives the following testimonial: 
“COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
“The Clough & Warren Organs are, in all respects, much superior to any I have ever seen. The voicing 
of the various stops is wonderfully sympathetic and beautiful. In depth and volume of tone they stand 
without a rival among reed instruments, and are the only CABINET ORGANS that will in any satisfactory 
degree meet the wants of the musician and organist. GEO. E. WHITING.” 


The following is from the Music Trades Review, London, England: 


“As evidence of the further rapidly growing reputation of these instruments, it may be remarked that 
the tone of them is especially mentioned in the Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edition, vol. 2), 
being THE ONLY AMERICAN REED ORGAN to which any reference to this most important feature, 
viz., tone, is made. This is certainly a significant distinction.” 


From the Illustrated London News: 
“THE CLOUGH AND WARREN ORGANS possess immense advantages over any hitherto imported 


‘from America.” 





‘SONVId NOSUAW 





Instruments sold on easy monthly payments, or rented by the quarter at low rates. 





JOHN CHURCH %& CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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| fa tis ook ar args umber of VOOAL MARCHES iti niet ie s000tioniments, whistling and humming chofuses; ete, eto. 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT is filled with the choicest Anthems, Chants, eto., a large variety of hymn tunes in all the metres in common use. ¢ 
The music of this department is strong, yet devotional and sou . The book Is indeed a “ PRINCE ee fe =e 
on ; ae rt : ae A i : M ue wt 
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A THOROUGH OUTFIT FOR THE SINGING SCHOOL! JUST THE THING FOR THE FALL AND WINTER’ CA 
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_ Examine the PRINCE OF SONG tho 























NEW, FRESH, PROGRESSIVE! 
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